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THE LIBERTY BELL 


ITS HISTORY AND SIGNIFICANCE 
CHAPTER I 


THE FASCINATION OF THE BELL 


ITH the rounding out of one hundred and 

fifty years of American Independence, 
comes the inevitable looking backward to the 
small beginnings of the Republic and comparison 
with the then undreamed stage of its present 
advancement. The birth of the nation was first 
publicly proclaimed to an assemblage convened 
by the ringing of a bell inscribed, through an 
impulse inexplicable except as inspiration, with 
the Biblical injunction, ‘“Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” The prophetic words thus reached ful- 
fillment. The great Bell, the first American-made 
large bell, had already played its patriotic part 
in the stirring events leading to the War of Inde- 
pendence and was still to be identified with many 
important turning points in the nation’s career. 
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When, in the fullness of time, its work done, its 
tongue eternally silenced, it took its uncontested 
place as the Emblem of Liberty, it evoked, and 
continues to evoke, from one and all, a reverence 
and veneration as does no other of our historic 
relics. 

Because of its unique background, the Bell has 
come to possess the peculiar faculty of holding, 
as in a spell, those who look upon it. It ema- 
nates a silent appeal to the popular imagination 
that draws to its shrine, year by year, an ever- 
increasing procession of patriotic pilgrims; it fires 
the finer feeling of the young and quickens the 
spirit of the more mature, leaving on all an in- 
delible mental impression that, in recollection, in- 
describably links it with the glorious deeds, the 
far-seeing vision, the incalculable self-sacrifices, 
out of which rose the new nation, in a new land, 
dedicated unreservedly to Liberty. 

No bell has received the acclaim and homage 
of so many hundreds of thousands, nay millions, 
of intelligent* people. No bell is so widely pic- 
tured, nor its form and appearance so generally, 
familiar. And where is there a bell that can 
disclose so entrancing a life story? Where find 
one that commands a keener interest? What 
were the strange circumstances of its casting and 
recasting? In what manner was it graved with 
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its significant inscription? How did it proclaim 
Independence? When and how was it cracked? 
With what narrow escapes has it been preserved 
from destruction and handed down to us? What 
of the lurid legends in which it has been made 
to figure? When did it come to be known as 
the Liberty Bell? What of its travels, what of 
the safeguards with which its custody has been 
invested, what of its present condition and ap- 
pearance ? 

To.trace the whole career of the Bell from the 
very first, through the remarkable episodes in 
which it has played, is the present endeavor; to 
separate the fiction from the fact, to clear up 
some of the too many errors, contradictions, and 
misconceptions found in references to the Bell 
that have been often passing as true history, to 
throw a clearer light on hitherto indistinct phases. 

In recounting the story, the statements of the 
outstanding figures in the narration, and the rec- 
ords and reports made by contemporaneous au- 
thorities or chroniclers must necessarily be most 
depended on, especially in the early stages, and 
by quoting fully the exact language, the real 
atmosphere is preserved to much advantage, even 
at cost of occasional verboseness and a certain 
amount of repetition. It goes without saying 
that the materials drawn upon are widely scat- 
tered but may be readily verified. 


CHAPTER II 


‘ THE CASTING OF THE BELL 


HE successive steps attending the fabrication 
of the Liberty Bell are imprinted in the 
records of the time in a quaint verbiage, reflecting 
the customs of the Quaker colony. As originally 
designed, the State House erected in Philadelphia 
as the meeting place for the Assembly of the 
Province of Pennsylvania had neither tower nor 
steeple nor were arrangements made for the stair- 
case. The first rough plan outlines a rectangular 
two-story building, surmounted with only a cupola 
above the roof and it was not till 1741, or five 
years after its partial occupancy, that the stairway 
to the second floor was provided in the added © 
“Tower” which stopped level with the main edi- 
fice. And it was not until 1750 that the construc- 
tion was resumed under an order of the Assemb! 
made January 27 of that year, ‘“That the Supe. 
intendants of the State-house proceed as soon as 


conveniently they may to carry up a Building on 
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the South Side of the said House to contain the 
Stair-case, with a suitable place thereon for hang- 
ing a Bell.” Although the work encountered the 
usual delays, looking ahead the following year to 
eventual completion, it was further ordered by 
vote f October 16, 1751: ‘That the Superin- 
tendants of the State-house provide a bell of such 
Weight and Dimensions as they shall think suit- 
able; That the said Superintendants do apply to 
the Trustees of the General Loan Office for an 
immediate Supply of such Sums of money as they 
may judge necessary to remit to Great Britain for 
the Purpose aforesaid; And that the Payment 
made, in Pursuance of this Order, shall be allowed 
by the Committee of Accounts in their next settle- 
ment with the said Trustees, who shall have a 
Copy of this Order delivered to them, signed by 
the Clerk of this House, if required.” * 

No one seems to have thought of, much less 
suggested, the possibility of procuring the de- 
sired Bell from any other source. Bells there 
were already in the Province, but all of them had 
been imported from the motherland. A bell for 
public use, in fact, had been brought over by the 
first settlers, probably by William Penn himself, 
‘used by the Assembly, so we are told by Wat- 


= 


1Votes of the House of Representatives. 
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son,? to call the members together and as an ac- 
companiment to official proclamations. Etting 
reproduces in facsimile * the summons, under date 
of “11th of the 3rd month, 1685,” and signed 
“Ric’d Ingelo, Clark Counsell,” to attend the 
proclamation of the accession of King James II 
“Tomorrow Morning at the Ninth hour upon 
the Wringing of the Bell.” This Province bell, 
at first “hung in the crotch of a tree nearby,” did 
duty for the authorities at the various places in 
which they were subsequently quartered and this 
bell, or another of English make supplanting it, 
was hung in the cupola of the new State House 
immediately upon its completion, but because in- 
adequate in carrying power was now to give 
way to a great bell that would answer all de- 
mands. Christ Church, too, had brought bells 
over from England as early as 1712, possessing 
at this time a great bell and a little bell which 
were afterward given to St. Peter’s, but none, 
except of comparatively small size, had been cast 
on this side of the Atlantic. Christ Church was 
already agitating for a full set of chimes and the 
subject of bells was, as it were, “in the air.” 


And so the order of the Assembly led in due 


2Watson, Annals of Philadelphia, III, p. 205. 
3 Etting, The Old State House, p. 28. 
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time to the dispatch of the following letter to the 
agent of the Province in London: * 


November 1, 1751. 


Respected friend Robert Charles: 

The Assembly having ordered us [the Super- 
intendents of the State House] to procure a bell 
from England, to be purchased for their use, we 
take the liberty to apply to thee to get us a good 
bell, of about two thousand pounds weight, the 
cost of which, we presume may amount to about 
one hundred pounds sterling, or perhaps with the 
charges something more, and accordingly we have 
enclosed a first bill of exchange by John Porsin 
& Son on Messrs. Thomas Flowerden & Co. for 
£100 Sterling. We would have chosen to remit 
a larger bill at this time, but will take care to fur- 
nish more as soon as we can be informed how 
much may be wanted. 

We hope and rely on thy care and assistance in 
this affair, and that thou wilt procure and for- 
ward it by the first good opportunity, as our 
workmen inform us it will be much less trouble 
to hang the bell before their scaffolds are struck 
from the building where we intend to place it, 
which will not be done till the end of next sum- 
mer or beginning of the fall. Let the bell be cast 
by the best workmen, and examined carefully be- 


‘ 
rn 


4Hazard’s Register, I, p. 222. 
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fore it is shipped, with the following words well- 
shaped in large letters round it, viz: “By order 
of the Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
for the State House in the City of Philadelphia, 
1752.” And underneath, ‘“Proclaim Liberty 
through all the land to all the inhabitants there- 
of.”’—Levit., xxv. 10. 

As we have experienced thy readiness to serve 
this Province on all occasions, we desire it may be 
our excuse for this additional trouble, from 


Isaac Norris 
THOMAS LEECH 
EDWARD WARNER 


Let the package for transportation be examined 
with particular care, and the full value insured 
there. 


Covering this now historic letter was another, 
similarly addressed but subscribed by Isaac Nor- 
ris alone, in brief explanation as follows: 


Nov. 4, 1751; 

I have enclosed a letter from the Superintend- 
ents of our State House, in which is a bill of ex- 
change for £100 Sterling, towards purchasing a 
bell for our new tower. 


Further references to the bell in the corre- 
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spondence, methodically preserved by Mr. Norris 
in his letter book, give us first-hand information 
about what ensued, as of the several dates. 


Aug. 9, 1752: I mentioned in my last some 
glass we would request thee to procure for the 
State House. . . . We are looking for the bell 
daily. 


sept. 1, 1752: I have before me thy letters 
to the Superintendents of the State House. The 
bell is come on shore and in good order and we 
hope it will prove a good one, for I have heard 
that it is approved by all hitherto, though we 
have not yet tried the sound; we are making a 
clock for it of our own manufacture, which we ex- 
pect will prove better than any they would send 
us from England, where, when once they had put 
it out of their hands, they have done with it; but 
here the workman would be made very uneasy if 
he did not exert his utmost skill, as we do not stint 
him in the price of his labour. The Superintend- 
ents of the State House, by me, return their 
thanks for thy care in procuring us so good a 
bell, and we may hereafter join in a letter for that 
purpose. 


March 10, 1753: In that letter [above] I 
gave information that our bell was generally 
liked and approved of, but in a few days after 
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my writing I had the mortification to hear that it 
was cracked by a stroke of the clapper without 
any other violence, as it was hung up to try the 
sound; though this was not very agreeable to us, 
we concluded to send it back by Capt. Budden, but 
he could not take it on board, upon which two 
ingenious workmen undertook to cast it here, and 
I am just now informed they have this day 
opened the mould, and have got a good bell, which 
I confess pleases me very much that we should 
first venture upon and succeed in the greatest bell 
cast, for ought I know, in English America. The 
mould was finished in a very masterly manner and 
the letters, I am told, are better than in the old 
one. When we broke up the metal, our judges 
here generally agreed it was too high and brittle, 
and cast several little bells out of it to try the 
sound and strength, and fixed upon a mixture of 
an ounce and a half of copper to one pound of 
the old bell, and in this proportion we now have 
it. Our glass we now begin to want and expect, 
as the new room we have added to the State 
House, and which we design for the Committees 
and our books, is near finished. 


April 14, 1753: A native of the Isle of Malta, 
and a son of Charles Stow, were the persons who 
undertook to cast our bell, they made the mould 
in a masterly manner and run the metal well, but 
upon trial, it seems they have added too much 
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copper in the present bell which is now hung up 
in its place, but they were so tiezed with the witti- 
cims of the town, that they had a new mould in 
great forwardness before Mesnard’s arrival, and 
will be very soon ready to make a second essay 
—if this should fail, we will embrace Lister’s 
offer and send the unfortunate bell again to him 
by the first opportunity. 


Nov. 8, 1753: We got our new bell cast here 
and it has been used some time, but though some 
are of opinion it will do, I own I do not like it— 
if therefore Lister will cast us another upon the 
terms he formerly proposed, that is two pence a 
pound for recasting and send it at our risk, for 
which we will pay the insurance there, I will en- 
gage to return the present bell by the first op- 
portunity—this proposal to a bell founder, who 
must always have a quantity of metal in stock, 
cannot, I should think, make much odds, and I 
have an inclination to compare the sounds. If he 
accepts of these terms for which I will engage, 
he may cast the bell as soon as he pleases, and 
then we must depend upon your care in shipping 
it by first good opportunity. 


May 3, 1754: Upon my return from this jour- 
ney (to Albany) I shall make the necessary pro- 
vision for the cost of our bell, for we have not 
yet concluded, whether to send back our old bell 
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and pay for the casting, or keep them both, as the 
difference is not very great. 


May 8, 1754: In the Pennsylvania Packet, 
June 7, 1753, we find the following notice: “Last 
week was raised and fixed in the State House 
steeple, the new great bell cast here by Pass and 
Stow, weighing 2,080 pounds, with the motto, 
‘Proclaim Liberty through all the land to all the 
inhabitants thereof.’ ” * 


To which record should be added from the 
Minutes of the Assembly: 


August 13, 1754: The Speaker, in behalf of 
the Superintendants of the State House, desired 
the Opinion of the House whether they should 
send the Old Bell to England in part pay for the 
new One they had purchased (as they had a right 
to do by their agreement) or keep them both for 


Resolved, That the said Superintendants do 
pay for the new Bell and keep the Old One for 
such Uses as this house may hereafter appoint. 


In this connection, it is interesting to note 
among the papers preserved and in the reports of 


5 This item has been quoted as appearing as a dispatch 
from Philadelphia in the Maryland Gazette, issued July 5, 
1753, but the publication of news under date a month old 
clearly must be a reprint. 
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the Committee of Accounts these treasury trans- 
actions: 


Aug. 22, 1752: By cash paid Isaac 


Norris, to send for a bell...... S168.) Oan0 
Sept. 11, 1753: Isaac Norris, per 

41) §o2 5 EOE a Rare 556050220 
Sept. 30, 1753: Paid Isaac Norris 

for Robert Charles.......%-- Fe5R 10s 


Aug. 17, 1754: Paid Isaac Norris, 
for agent in London £100 Ster- 
Wo oly in apa ee et ss £170 0 © 


It, of course, must not be forgotten that there 
was constantly a decided premium in colonial cur- 
rency upon sterling remitted for payment in Lon- 
don—at this period ranging from 165 to 170. 

Then this bill covering sundry items, by fortu- 
nate chance preserved, contributes to the record: 


Philadelphia, April 17, 1753. 

The Province, 

To Edmund Wooley, Dr. 
For sundrys advanced for raising the Bell Frame 

and putting up the Bell. 
A peck potatoes, 25. 94.5 14 Ibs. Beef, 

at 4d.—4s. 8d.; 4 gammons, 38 |b. 

At Gd=19S. 2. eee s reece este? LY 6995 
Mustard, Pepper, Salt, Butter ...---. Onto 10 
‘A cheese, 13 lbs., at 6d.—6s. 6d.; 
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Beef, 30 Ib. at 44-105. 774 pece 


potatoes, 25) Fdane. 2 eee O-19,t 
300 Limes, 145.; 3 gallons Rum, of 

John “Jones; V4 saree ye eee iyo 2G 
36. Loaves of “Bread, of Lacey, ye 

Baker 22 acta ee eee 0.976 


Cooking and Wood, 8s.; Earthenware 
and Candles, of Duchee, 35,, 44242 0 11 2 
A barrell of Beer, of Antony Morris.. 0 18 oO 


Raiden ec, Re. 
Errors excepted, Ep. WOOLEY. 


From these documents in the case, the story 
of the Bell stands out fairly clear and distinct. 
Upon the completion of the State House by the 
addition of the tower, the desire for a new and 
adequate bell led the Assembly to order its pro- 
curement from England. As chairman of the 
Superintendents, Isaac Norris wrote the letter, 
in which his two colleagues joined, requesting the 
agent of the Province in London to have a bell 
cast and shipped by first good opportunity, de- 
scribing in his communication, as best he could in 
general terms, what sort of bell was wanted— 
namely, of about 2,000 pounds weight, carefully 
examined for possible flaws, to cost approxi- 
mately £100 sterling, to be shipped, fully in- 
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sured, in time for placement in the steeple before 
the scaffolding should be removed, and, above 
all, to bear, in well shaped letters, the year, the 
imprint of its authorization by the Assembly, and 
the text which he had selected from Holy Writ. 
- For there is no question that the lettering upon 
which the fame of the Bell rests was decided 
upon by Isaac Norris and is his peculiar contribu- 
tion to its design. When, after delivery and try- 
out, the bell produced by the English founder 
proved defective, and was about to be sent back 
for recasting, no different instructions were given, 
and when, by a further chance, the return of the 
bell was delayed and two American workmen, in 
the interval, were permitted to undertake the task 
of melting and remolding, the only change made 
by them was in noting the year as 1753 instead of 
1752 and substituting their own names for those 
of the English bell founders. Twice the bell had 
to be cast by these two ingenious workmen, John 
Pass, a native of Malta, and Charles Stow, Jr., 
whose father was Doorkeeper of the Executive 
Council of the Province, to avoid being ‘‘tiezed” 
because of the unsatisfactory tone of the bell, but 
“Proclaim Liberty” blazed forth from every cast- 
ing. The entire inscription was just as Isaac 
Norris had composed it in his first letter placing 
the order, except where, for self-evident typo- 
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graphical reasons, to bring the letters within the 
space encircling the crown, certain words and 
characters were obviously abbreviated, and ex- 
cept also for the use of the fuller version of the 
Biblical quotation, “throughout”? instead of 
“through,” and “unto” instead of “‘to.” 

For a while the scale was in balance between 
sending back the American-cast bell for a salvage 
credit against the cost of the second bell made in 
England. ‘This exchange would doubtless have 
been effected but for Norris’ afterthought sug- 
gestion that a well equipped bell founder always 
has plenty of metal on hand and could readily 
go ahead with the casting of his substitute bell 
without waiting to melt up the material previously 
used, his arrangement to this purpose leaving it 
optional to pay in full in event both bells were 
to be retained. Neither the English nor the 
American-made bell was wholly satisfactory, but 
the home-fabricated product, at least, suffered 
little by comparison when tested together. Both 
bells were kept, ‘‘the Old One,” the State House 
bell, holding the place in the tower steeple, and 
the other, presumably, hung in the cupola belfry 
to answer the demands of the State House clock 
to which we have already had reference. 

After all these vicissitudes and vexatious de- 
lays, why should not the raising of the Bell be 
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a joyous occasion? To lift it to the tower, with 
the simple mechanisms available, without mishap, 
weighing as it did quite a ton, must have been 
no insignificant feat and must have been eagerly 
watched by the curious. The bell raising was 
certainly an event worthy of celebration in a bar- 
rel of beer and three gallons of rum and three 
hundred limes, to say nothing of all the meat, 
cheese, bread and other victuals paid for out of 
the Province treasury. This feast was a testi- 
monial to the achievement of the first bell cast 
by Pass and Stow; there is nothing to show that 
it was repeated two months later when the recast 
bell was put in place, or when its English cousin 
was accorded a near-by lodgment. 

Though in the nature of digression, let us fol- 
low the fate of the English-cast bell. In his cor- 
respondence with Robert Charles, Isaac Norris 
mentions the founder as “Tister’ and in one 
place, possibly a copying error, as “Sister. Jor- 
dan credits the making to “Lester and Cist,”’ and 
says it was modeled from “Great Tom” of West- 
minster, “a bell weighing 17,500 pounds, or- 
dered by King Henry III, in memory of Edward 
the Confessor,” though he does not state on what 


authority this assertion rests.” 


3 eee 
6 Proceedings Philadelphia Numismatical and Antiquarian 
Nociety, XXVIII, p. 109. 
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Reference has just been had to the fact that 
at the very time the purchase of the State House 
bell was authorized, Christ Church was also 
moving for a peal of bells, ordered shortly after- 
ward and shipped from London in 1754, on 
board the Myrtilla, by the same accommodating 
carrier, Captain Budden, who is said to have 
made no charge for the service, in recognition of 
which the bells sounded thereafter whenever his 
boat came into port.” These bells, one of them 
almost the same weight as the State House bell, 
bore the inscription cast in their surface: 
‘Thomas Lester and Thomas Pack. Fecit 1754.” 
Their establishment which had cast bells and 
peals since 1738, was known as the White Chapel 
Foundry, London. Of Lester and Pack, the 
London representatives of Christ Church, 
through whom the commission was placed, re- 
ported, ‘‘As the founders whom we employed are 
the persons who have made almost all the bells 
in and about this city, we doubt not that these 
will meet with your approbation.’ While the 
name of the firm that cast the bell soon after be- 
came Lester, Pack and Chapman, no change oc- 
curred between 1753, when the second State 


7 Dorr, History of Christ Church. Compiled from the official 
minutes. 
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House bell came over and 1754, when Christ 
Church chimes were run in the same foundry.° 

Notwithstanding the statement in the Norris 
letter, “‘we are making a clock for it,” plainly 
meaning the bell first ordered for the State 
House, it is a safe conclusion that ‘“‘the Old One,” 
the bell recast by Pass and Stow, was never at- 
tached to the clock but that the clock was served 
by the second bell from London, the first being 
hung in the steeple and the latter in the small 
cupola. We now have the best possible confir- 
mation of this in a manuscript amateur magazine, 
got out in 1774 by a lad of fifteen, Samuel Lewis 
Wharton, a member of the now well-known 
Wharton family of Philadelphia. This youthful 
periodical was continued in publication several 
months, long enough to hold two installments of 
a serial account in his own penmanship, of the 
boy editor’s visit to the State House in which, 
among other things, he says: 


From the 4th Story of the Steeple is a door 
and a handsome flight of stairs which lead up to 
the platform. Opposite these steps is a leaden 
canopy, under this the bell on which the clock 
strikes. The striking of this clock can be heard 
at any part of the city. The other part of the 
pewebars uso ee 


8 Raven, The Bells of England, p. 214. 
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Steeple, being entirely of wood, is in such a ruin- 
ous condition that they are afraid to ring the Bell, 
lest by doing so, the steeple should fall down. 
But this inconvenience the honourable House of 
Assembly took into consideration the last session 
and appointed a committee to treat with some 
ingenious person to build a new one and also to 
lay before them, at their next sitting, an elegant 
plan of the same. The present building is more 
like a Tower than a Steeple and about 120 feet 
high.® 

The clock-bell under the “‘canopy”’ is distinctly 
visible in the picture of the State House as seen 
from the yard in the Views of Philadelphia, is- 
sued by Birch in 1800. 

As to the clock, it was made and put in place 
in 1759 by Peter Stretch, an expert clock maker, 
who also took care of it for several years. The 
clock faces showed beneath the gables at the top 
of projections, or jambs, built at each end of the 
building to imitate the cases of old-fashioned 
high, eight-day clocks and reaching down to the 
ground.*° In the Minutes of the Assembly for 
January 6, 1762, is this entry: 


The House being acquainted that the State 
House clock is found to be much out of repair 


® The Monthly Magazine and Literary Museum, 1774. 
10 Watson, of. cit., III, p. 210 
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and the public likely to be deprived of the use 
thereof. 

Ordered, that the Superintendents of the State 
House do agree with Mr. Duffield to repair the 
said clock and take care of the same for the fu- 
rure: 


These records likewise show an order, De- 
cember 23, 1774, for David Rittenhouse, the fa- 
mous astronomer, on his own application, to 
succeed Duffield in looking after the clock from 
March 1 following, on assurance that he also had 
charge of the timepiece of the Philosophical So- 
ciety. 

When a new steeple was constructed in 1828, 
another bell and clock, with faces in the tower, 
were provided. This bell, weighing 4,275 
pounds, cast by J. Wilbank, was not satisfactory 
and a bell was substituted weighing 4,600 pounds, 
which cracked on trial and was replaced by an- 
other which did duty for forty-five years, striking 
the hours by a hammer, regulated by the clock.” 
This bell was taken down in 1876 for replace- 
ment by a bell and clock, the Centennial gift of 
Henry Seybert to the city. This bell, too, en- 
countered difficulties in the casting and, when 


tested, failed to produce a sound reaching out suf- 
Se EE Se a 
11 Jbid., III, p. 210. 
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ficiently ; it, therefore, madé way for another bell, 
the present clock bell, cast by Nenealy and Kim- 
berly, of Troy. The original clock and its bell, 
discarded in 1828, was donated to the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Augustine in Fourth 
Street, below Vine, and destroyed while hanging 
in the belfry, on the 8th of May, 1844, when the 
church was burned down in the Native American 
riots. Chronicling this incident, the Watson An- 
nals speak of “this Province bell, or the second 
one imported from England,” but the bell de- 
stroyed in the fire must have been the clock bell 
described by young Wharton, whose striking 
“can be heard at any part of the city” and not the 
small Province bell, whose poor carrying power 
had led to the first demand for a great bell with 
tone loud enough to ‘“‘Proclaim Liberty through- 
out all the land unto all the Inhabitants thereof.” 
This would seem to end all mystery and specula- 
tion over the whereabouts of the second English 
bell that once held ‘“‘the Old One”’ in the balance, 
only itself to meet an untimely end in the fiery 
melting pot of a burning church spire.” 

It well may be asked, at this stage of the story, 


12 Jordan, for example, “It would be interesting to know 
just what has beconte of this twin sister of the Liberty Bell.” 
Proceedings Philadelphia Numismatical and Antiquarian So- 
ciety, XXVII. 
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what manner of man was Isaac Norris, to whom 
the Bell owes its challenging inscription? He was 
the second of that name; his father, Isaac Norris, 
had come to Philadelphia from Jamaica under 
unusual and rather pathetic circumstances. He 
arrived just after the calamitous earthquake that 
had destroyed Port Royal in 1692, from which 
he was the only survivor of the family that had 
been established there in 1678 by Thomas Nor- 
ris, who had previously been a merchant in Lon- 
don.* Amid strange surroundings, the elder 
Isaac Norris began anew in a more favoring lo- 
cality, various commercial pursuits in which he 
was very successful. His prosperity enabled him 
to give his family many advantages. He took his 
son, Isaac, then a lad of six, with him to England 
for two years, and not long after his return he 
retired almost completely from business to devote 
his time and talents in greater degree to public 
affairs. He was repeatedly chosen to the General 
Assembly and served as mayor and as judge of 
the Common Pleas Court. He was offered the 
chief justiceship of the Supreme Court but de- 
clined from a sense of his own limitations for 
this responsible position. Of this Isaac Norris 
it is said that he was a very strict Friend, ex- 
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ercising great influence in the Society of Friends 
of which he was a member and an elder. His 
country seat at Fairhill was not only a show place, 
but a center of culture and social entertainment. 
He succumbed in 1735 to a stroke of apoplexy 
while in a meeting of public worship in the Ger- 
mantown meetinghouse and was buried in the 
Friends’ Burial Ground on Arch Street. Norris- 
town preserves the name. 

This family background helps to an under- 
standing of the character of his son, Isaac Norris, 
who immediately succeeded to his place in public 
life. He, too, had been brought up to be a 
merchant and likewise, though successful in his 
pursuits, retired comparatively early from busi- 
ness. He had married the daughter of James 
Logan, of Stenton, “the distinguished secretary 
of the Province,” and now, taking up his abode 
at Fairhill, the seat of his father, he passed the 
remainder of his life in study, of which he was 
passionately fond, and in the service of the 
Province. For this he was particularly well 
equipped; for, in addition to a good knowledge of 
Hebrew, he wrote Latin and French with ease 
and facility and his reading was extensive. Obvi- 
ously an intimate familiarity with the Bible was 
among his accomplishments. 
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Isaac Norris, the younger, was a member of 
the Provincial Assembly for thirty years, during 
the last half of which period he served continu- 
ously as Speaker. He, at once, became active, 
prominent, and influential in all its workings, and 
until his elevation to the Speakership in 1750, 
was either chairman, or a member, of every im- 
portant committee. As we have seen, he was 
chairman of the Superintendents of the State 
House during the period of its building. For a 
long time he conducted the correspondence of the 
Province with the agents in England. From his 
position, he was in the thick of the fight to main- 
tain the civil rights and liberties of the people of 
the colony against the usurpation and oppressions 
of the proprietaries. 

Most significant and illuminating of his excep- 
tional character is the interesting record of his 
last days in the Assembly, attendance upon which 
his increasing ill health was interrupting, and the 
House adjourned over a day to secure his pres- 
ence. It was the spring of 1764, and the meas- 
ure under discussion was a petition to the king for 
rescission of the proprietary charter and the es- 
tablishment of a government by direct royal au- 
thority, a move with which the Speaker was not 
in sympathy, and on which, in fairness to him- 
self, he felt that his attitude must not be left 
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uncertain. So, in the Minutes of the session of 
May 24, 1764, it is noted: 


Upon motion for resuming the consideration 
of the petition of the House to his Majesty for 
a change of Government, Mr. Speaker, observing 
that his seat in the chair had hitherto prevented 
him from giving his opinion on the subject of the 
said petition and requesting, if his duty as Speaker 
should require his signing the same, that he 
might, previous thereto, be indulged the privilege 
of speaking his sentiments thereon, and entering 
them upon the minutes; his request was agreed 
to and the House proceeded, etc. 


The next morning the absence of the Speaker 
was explained by a letter just received from him 
reading: 


To Charles Moore, Esq., Clerk of the ‘As- 
sembly: Be pleased to inform the House that my 
attendance through this and the last week has 
proved too much for my constitution and particu- 
larly the long sitting of yesterday, and the bad 
night I have had in consequence of it, have made 
it impossible for me to attend the House to-day, 
and when it may mend, if ever, is not in my power 
to inform them. I therefore thank the House 
for all the civilities I have received from them, 
and the Representatives of the Province in former 
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Assemblies and request the House to choose an- 
other Speaker in my stead. 
Your friend, 
Isaac Norris. 


And then, “upon consideration of the above 
letter, and the inconvenience which may arise to 
his Majesty’s service from any delay of the im- 
portant business before the House,” the mem- 
bers present proceeded to the choice of another 
Speaker in the person of Benjamin Franklin. The 
bond wrought by the skillful guidance of the re- 
tiring occupant of the chair over fifteen years 
was not to be lightly broken. It is further of 
record: 


Ordered, That Mr. Fox, Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Rhoads, and Mr. Ross wait upon Isaac Norris, 
Esq., our late Speaker, with the unanimous 
thanks of this House for the long and faithful 
service he has rendered this Province as Speaker 
of the Assembly, in which station he has given 
a constant and equal attention to the rights and 
services of the Crown and the privileges of the 
People; and also with their sincere and ardent 
wishes for the recovery of his health and his 
return to public business, expressing at the same 
time the extreme concern of the House that, at 
this important juncture, they are deprived, by his 
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sickness, of that assistance his great experience, 
judgment and abilities might have afforded them. 


The committee, thus appointed, after deliver- 
ing to Mr. Norris this message, reported “that he 
was pleased to request they would return the fol- 
lowing answer: 


“TI beg you, Gentlemen, to return to the 
House my sincere thanks for their favourable 
opinion of my public services and their kind 
wishes for the recovery of my health. 

‘““*As to the first, I can only say, that I have 
always served the public with integrity and an 
honest heart: With regard to the latter, I find 
that I can cheerfully submit, in my advanced 
years, to the course of Providence, and the com- 
mon laws of human nature; but I am sorry that 
my inability to attend the House should happen 
under the present critical circumstances of our 
Public affairs)” 


In October, 1764, Norris, against his wishes, 
was again voted into’ the speakership but, after 
a few days, again resigned and was succeeded by 
Joseph Fox." 

The larger crisis, as it transpired, was shortly 
to develop but “the course of Providence” was 


14 Sharpless, Political Leaders of Pennsylvania, p. 198. 
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to assign Isaac Norris no further part in it. He 
died July 13, 1766, in his sixty-fifth year; “with 
the history of the Province for the thirty years 
that he was in the legislature his name is indisol- 
ubly connected,” although not for another ten 
years and more was the Bell destined to ring out 
the Liberty which he, by the brazen inscription, 
had enjoined it to proclaim. 

The times that were ‘“‘to try men’s souls,” how- 
ever, were now fast approaching. The great Bell, 
hanging in the State House steeple, grew more 
and more restive. We find here and there in 
scattered references some interesting facts about 
its use. It served first of all as the official bell 
of the Assembly, particularly to sound the hour 
for its convening on days when it was to be in 
session. This it did for the first time for the 
session held in the afternoon of August 27, 1753. 
What was presumably already the common prac- 
tice, or before long developed by custom and 
acquiescence, was bit by bit embodied in the rules 
of that body, confirmed almost automatically at 
the opening of each new sitting. 

Two further resolutions were voted Novem- 
ber 4, 1775, one of them, “that those Members 
who do not appear in the House within half an 
hour after the Assembly Bell ceases to ring, shall 
pay One Shilling.” And the routine motion a 
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year later, October 19, 1756, readopted “‘the 
Rules usually observed by Assemblies of this 
Province [printed in the Minutes of 1704] with 
the two additional Rules made by the last Assem- 
bly.” 

Later, February 13, 1760, the rule was framed 
more specifically and provision made for its en- 
forcement as follows: 


Resolved, That every member who shall be ab- 
sent from the House (except on Mondays) longer 
than Half an Hour after the Bell ceases to ring 
in the Fore and Afternoon, shall be subject to a 
Fine of One Shilling for every such delinquency 
and that Mr. Pearce is hereby appointed and em- 
powered to collect the said Fines, for the use of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital. 


After successive unchanged reénactments, the 
rule was expanded and rendered still more dras- 
tic, October 15, 1763, by making the fine, ‘‘two 
shillings and eight pence for every hour’s absence 
after, unless he can show cause to the satisfaction 
of the House for the same, which shall be de- 
termined by an immediate vote.” 

Finally, in the session meeting October 16, 
1767, a revised and more comprehensive set of 
standing rules was adopted. Rule 19 provides 
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“that the Doorkeeper always wait on the Speaker 
for his Orders to ring the Bell.”’ And Rule 22 
embodies the last-quoted form of the fine now 
increased to two shillings eighteen pence. 

When another parliamentary code was ratified 
by the Assembly of the state, after severance 
from Great Britain, as of date, November 30, 
1776, the draft governing delinquent attendance 
read: “XIX: That those who do not appear 
within half an hour after the time of adjourn- 
ment shall pay fifteen pence.” Apparently, by 
this time, for reasons that will be presently dis- 
closed, reliance on the Bell to signal the moment 
when fines would begin to accrue had been aban- 
doned, and, of course, “the ringing of the Bell” 
could not be in point, when the Assembly held 
forth in Lancaster during the occupation of 
Philadelphia by General Howe and his. British 
forces. 

To what extent the Bell contributed to the 
support of the Pennsylvania Hospital, cannot be 
definitely ascertained. Without question, fines 
were imposed and collected from delinquents, but 
not recorded as such in the financial accounts. 
The income report of the hospital, year by year, 
shows occasional receipts from the Provincial 
Assembly’s charity box going as high as £7 and 
two shillings six, and also, one pound thirteen 
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shillings, under a heading ‘“‘of several juries, fines 
from their members for not attending at the ex- 
act time of their adojurnment,” one or both of 
which might cover what was brought in by the 
State House bell. 

From the facts adduced, the conclusion is un- 
avoidable that there was no distinctive office, or 
position, of bell ringer but that the duty of sound- 
ing the Bell devolved along with his regular ser- 
vice upon the Doorkeeper of the Assembly, under 
personal direction of the Speaker, who from its 
installation up to the time of his retirement, in 
1764, was Isaac Norris, responsible for its cast- 
ing and for its prophetic motto and possessed of 
a constant and solicitous concern for it. 

The Doorkeeper to the Assembly at this period 
was Andrew M’Near, or McNair, as later 
spelled, appointed in 1759 and continuing till 
1777, when he was succeeded by William Hurrie. 
Disbursements voted to Andrew McNair indi- 
cate that he was paid a varying compensation, 
ranging from thirty-five to forty pounds a year, 
sometimes also “for other services,’ or for pur- 
chases made by authority, and also for support 
of certain Indian wards who had been placed un- 
der his care. One payment of eleven pounds, one 
shilling, six, was audited March 22, 1777, pre- 
sumably after his death, in favor of Mary 
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M’Nair “for sundries as per account.’ There is 
reason to believe, furthermore, that whoever 
rang the Bell was paid extra for ringing it on 
special occasions. As Doorkeeper, Andrew 
M’Nair must be credited with attending the Bell 
in 1776, when it performed its solemn mission 
“to proclaim Liberty throughout all the land.” 

But the reverberations of the Bell were not 
reserved exclusively for notifying members of the 
Assembly to attend at the appointed hour and 
for heralding the opening of the court. It was 
also pressed into use for religious and possibly 
for secular organizations which had no bells or 
other means of public announcement of their 
own. At the sitting of the Assembly, February 
12, 1762, for example: 


Mr. Leech and Mr. Baynton acquainting the 
House, that the Trustees for building St. Paul’s 
Church, in this City, having so far finished the 
same as to render it capable of accommodating 
the Congregation, had desired them, in behalf of 
the Congregation, to return suitable Acknowl- 
edgments to Mr. Speaker and the Assembly for 
the use they have been allowed to make of the 
State House during the Building of the said 
Church; and inasmuch as they have not yet pro- 
cured a bell for the same, to request the further 
Favor of the House to grant them the use of the 
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State House Bell for the present; which being 
granted accordingly. 


The borrowing of the Bell must have become 
a not exceptional practice and its tolling have 
been more and more indulged, for we have 
record of this in the presentation to the chair and 
the reading to the House, September 16, 1772 of 
‘‘a petition from diver’s inhabitants of the City of 
Philadelphia, living near the State House, setting 
forth that they are much incommoded and dis- 
tressed by the too frequent Ringing of the great 
Bell in the Steeple of the State House, the incon- 
venience of which has been often felt severely 
when some of the Petitioners’ families have been 
affected with sickness, at which times, from its 
uncommon size and unusual sound, it is extremely 
dangerous, and may prove fatal; that the Peti- 
tioners conceive it was never designed to be rung 
on any other than public Occasions, such as the 
Times of Meeting of the Honourable Assembly 
of the Province, and of the Courts of Justice; 
that the Petitioners, therefore, intreat the House 
to interpose and relieve them from this great and 
dangerous inconvenience so far as to prevent the 
ringing of said great Bell on any other than public 
Occasions.” This petition was ‘Ordered laid 
upon the Table for further consideration” and 
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what, if any, answer was returned, is not dis- 
closed. The attention then directed to the Bell, 
however, and the possible damage to the build- 
ing that might result from the abuse of its ring- 
ing, doubtless had something to do with the ac- 
tion of the Assembly, a year later, ordering the 
purchase of one hundred leather fire buckets and 
the employment of “‘some skillful carpenter to re- 
port on the present State of the Steeple.” 

There were other very palpable reasons for 
“the too frequent ringing of the great Bell” in 
these eventful years. From almost the first, after 
it had been suspended in its place and passed the 
trial tests, it was requisitioned for summoning 
the people to foregather in the State House, or 
State House yard, to receive news of some im- 
portant happening or to voice public sentiment on 
the several acts of the revolutionary drama, com- 
mencing to unroll. The most noteworthy of these 
assemblages have been carefully listed.> At the 
very session of the Assembly, for calling which 
the Bell was first rung on the afternoon of Au- 
gust 27, 1753, it was resolved to make and con- 
tinue the issue of Province money, notwithstand- 
ing the orders to the contrary of the lords justices 
of the Crown. 

SS aT 
15 Keyser, The Liberty Bell, 1893; also Etting, of. cit. 
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The Bell rang the Assembly together, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1757, when they directed “Mr. Frank- 
lin’ to go “home to England” to solicit redress of 
grievances. 

The Bell rang dutifully, February 21, 1761, 
when “‘the proclaiming of King George III was 
read at the ringing of the bell before a great 
concourse of people.” 

The Bell rang January 25, 1763, to proclaim 
the preliminary treaty of peace at Fontainebleau, 
marking rest for the colonists from the French 
and Indian War. 

The Bell was muffled and tolled, October 5, 
1765, when the ship Royal Charlotte, bearing the 
odious stamps for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Maryland, came up the Delaware under convoy 
of a royal man-of-war, to summon several thou- 
sand citizens to a town meeting in the square at 
which it was resolved not to permit the stamps to 
be landed. 

When the Stamp Act went into operation, Oc- 
tober 31, 1765, “the Bell was again muffled and 
tolled” and “the people mourned the death of 
Liberty”; they buried, publicly, stamp papers at 
the Coffee House. 

“At the ringing of the Bell,” April 25, 1768, 
the merchants of Philadelphia held a meeting and 
specifically enumerated “the grievances” of the 
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people arising from Acts of Parliament (1) 
against making steel in the Province; (2) against 
planing and steel mills and iron manufactories, 
iron being the product of the country and its 
manufactured articles of prime necessity; (3) 
against hat making; (4) against woolen manu- 
facture; and (5) for the shipment of paupers to 
the colonies. 

“The ringing of the Bell,” July 30, 1768, 
called a meeting of the freemen of the city “to 
consider instructions to our representatives in the 
present critical condition of these colonies.” 

The Bell was rung, September 27, 1770, to 
assemble the people at three o’clock in the after- 
noon in the State House yard, where they re- 
solved that the claims of Parliament to tax the 
colonies were subversive of their constitutional 
rights; that the union of the colonies ought to be 
maintained; that every one who imported goods 
into the city contrary to these resolutions was an 
enemy to the peace and good order of the city. 

The Bell rang together, October 18, 1773, a 
meeting of the people in the State House yard, 
at which resolutions were adopted denouncing 
the buyers and vendors of tea as enemies to their 
country. 

The ringing of the Bell, December 27, 1773; 
brought together, at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
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the largest crowd ever assembled to that time; 
the people filled the State House and overflowed 
into the square. Resolutions were agreed to that 
the ship, Polly, should not be landed but that its 
captain, Captain Ayers, carry it back again upon 
provision of the vessel for its return with its 
cargo. ‘‘And the tea vessel, the captain and the 
tea sailed down the river to return no more.” 

The Bell was muffled and tolled, June 1, 1774, 
in sympathy with the people of Boston on the 
closing of their port. 

At the ringing of the Bell, June 18, 1774, the 
people convened in the State House yard, pledged 
the city to the common cause of liberty and raised 
a subscription for the Boston sufferers. 

The Bell, following receipt of tidings of the 
Battle of Lexington, April 25, 1775, called to- 
gether “eight thousand people by computation, 
who assembled in the State House yard,” and 
agreed, unanimously, “to associate, for the pur- 
pose of defending with arms, their lives, liberty 
and property against all attempts to deprive them 
Of them: * 

An immense town meeting, probably called by 
the Bell, took place May 20, 1776, at the State 
House and in the adjoining square, notwithstand- 
ing the rain which came down in torrents, result- 
ing in resolutions protesting against the instruc- 
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tions imposed on the delegates of Pennsylvania 
in Congress for their “dangerous tendency to 
withdraw this Province from the happy union 
with other colonies which we consider our glory 
and protection.” 


CHAPTER III 
PROCLAIMING LIBERTY 


HE atmosphere was becoming rapidly sur- 
charged with that fever heat which in the 

body politic, as elsewhere, precedes a crisis. The 
supreme effort of the Bell to proclaim Liberty 
was next in order. The historic second session 
of the Continental Congress was already under 
way and the final break with Great Britain only 
a matter of weeks, perhaps days. For nearly a 
full month, the resolution sponsored by Richard 
Henry Lee, in compliance with his instructions 
from Virginia, had been under consideration, the 
resolution presented, June 7, 1776, declaring 
“that these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States; that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to the Brit- 
ish Crown and that all political connection be- 
tween them, and the State of Great Britain, is 
and ought to be totally dissolved.” With a con- 
fidence bordering on certainty that the resolution 
would pass whenever it should come to a vote, the 
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vote was deliberately deferred, in hope of event- 
ual unanimity, to give time to modify restrictions 
resting on certain delegates. In the interval, a 
special committee had been appointed to draft a 
formal statement of the reasons impelling the step 
and had practically completed their work. The 
Lee resolution was agreed to, July 2, and the 
Declaration penned by Thomas Jefferson, after 
revision in committee of the whole, adopted 
July 4. 

The birth of an Independent Republic, the 
seed of a great World Power, was an accom- 
plished fact. Its announcement to the people be- 
cause of the imperative need of making all realize 
that their thus asserted rights could be maintained 
only by success at arms at whatever cost and 
deprivation, must follow immediately. The old 
State House bell was now to ‘“‘Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof,” to ring out Independence, to have its 
signal taken up in every town and hamlet, to set 
in faster motion a never ceasing force against 
tyranny and oppression. 

The controversies over the signing of the Dec- 
laration do not directly concern the part taken 
by the Liberty Bell in publishing it to the world. 
Critical and repeated examinations of all avail- 
able correspondence of the signers and of the dif- 
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ferent drafts and early publications of the docu- 
ment! have proved that Jefferson was mistaken 
in his later insistence that all present signed on 
the Fourth of July, the day the Declaration was 
adopted; and that the signatures were in fact 
attached to the subsequently engrossed copy, or- 
dered by the journal entry of July 1g, not all at 
one time and none earlier than August 2. 

Equally conflicting testimony is produced as to 
the time when the Declaration was first pro- 
claimed to the people assembled by the Bell in 
the State House yard. ‘The very fact that the 
Fourth of July has become the popularly accepted 
natal day of the Republic in the celebration of 
each oncoming anniversary has led, generally, to 
the unquestioning assumption that this action of 
the Continental Congress was announced forth- 
with. 

How widespread and how long a distracting 
haze of uncertainty prevailed is well illustrated 
by the experience of John Binns, related in his 
Recollections, when, in 1816, while many of the 
actors and spectators were still alive, he under- 
took to publish ‘“‘a splendid and correct copy of 
the Declaration of Independence.’ While en- 
gaged in this enterprise over a period of four 
years, he explains, “I made all possible inquiry 


See Chamberlain, Hazelton, Friedenwald, Hays. 
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of men of the Revolution and all my aged ac- 
quaintances to ascertain when and where the 
Declaration of Independence was first read to 
any portion of the people of the United States. 
All the world knows, and the City of Philadel- 
phia is justly proud, that it was adopted in the 
Hall of Independence in the heart of that city. 
In the Diary of Christopher Marshall, for which 
we are indebted to Mr. William Duane for some 
extracts, we find the following [quoting entry for 
July 6, 1776, hereinafter given]. Such is the 
statement of a man of acknowledged veracity. 
The persons of whom I made inquiry assured me 
that the Declaration, on the day it was adopted, 
was read to the people in the State House 
yard, from the window over the door of the State 
House, from the door on Chestnut Street, and 
from the second story window of the Market 
House in Market Street on Second Street. It 
may have been read from all those places. It, 
however, does not seem probable that it was 
withheld from the people four days after its 
adoption.” And he asks, ““May not the respect- 
able Mr. Marshall have made a mistake as to the 
day?” 

Most of the historians of the time who pro- 
duced the standard works on the American Revo- 
lution were silent or obscure on this matter. Dr. 
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James Mease, who appealed to Jefferson for 
identification of the house in which the Declara- 
tion was drafted, gave July 4 as the day of proc- 
lamation in his The Picture of Philadelphia, is- 
sued in 1811. This is repeated in the new edi- 
tion got out by Thomas Porter in 1831, and again 
so stated by R. A. Smith in Philadelphia As It Is, 
published 1851. In the collection of Lives of 
Eminent Philadelphians, edited by Henry Simp- 
son in 1859, the date is given as July 12. Loss- 
ing, writing through a quarter of a century from 
1850 on, mistakenly persists in placarding the 
4th as the day of first public reading, and more 
than any other is responsible for perpetuating the 
misinformation because he is more generally ac- 
cepted and copied as an authority. 

How did all this confusion arise and what is 
the truth authenticated by dependable data? 

It should be recalled first that, at the outset, 
it was decidedly dubious whether the future na- 
tional holiday would be observed on the second or 
on the fourth of July. The oft-quoted letters 
dated Philadelphia, July 3, 1776, written by 
John Adams to his wife in Boston, are in point. 
In the first, he tells her: 


Yesterday the greatest question was decided, 
which was ever debated in America; and a 
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greater, perhaps, never was nor will be decided 
among men. A resolution was passed, without 
one dissenting colony ‘‘that these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independ- 
ent, etc. . ” You will see in a few days a 
Declaration setting forth the causes which have 
impelled us to this mighty resolution and the 
reasons which will justify it in the sight of God 
and man. 


In the second letter penned a few hours later, 
he declares: 


The Second day of July, 1776, will be the 
most memorable epoch in the history of America. 
I am apt to believe that it will be celebrated by 
succeeding generations as the great anniversary 
festival. It ought to be commemorated as the 
day of deliverance, by solemn acts of devotion 
to God Almighty. It ought to be solemnized with 
pomp and parade, with shows, games, sports, 
guns, bells, bonfires and illuminations, from one 
end of this continent to the other, from this time 
forward, forevermore. 

You will think me transported with enthusiasm, 
but I am not. I am well aware of the toil and 
blood, and treasure, that it will cost us to main- 
tain this Declaration and support and defend 
these States. Yet, through all the gloom, I can 
see the rays of ravishing light and glory. I can 
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see that the end is more than worth all the means. 
And that posterity will triumph in that day’s 
transaction, even, although we should rue it, 
which I trust God we shall not. 


For the moment, Adams, who was a member 
along with Jefferson, of the committee that was 
drafting the Declaration, believed the Richard 
Henry Lee resolution the more important and 
far-reaching and that its acceptance, on July 2, 
had set down on the calendar of time the date 
from which the Republic would number its days 
and years. 

No demonstration of any kind was evoked by 
the proceeding of July 2 but the knowledge of 
that action was immediately common property. 

Dr. James Citherall, visiting in Philadelphia 
from the South, inserted this item in the page of 
his Diary, headed July 2, 1776: “This glorious 
day that threw off the tyranny of George III and 
greeted the Colonies as free, united and inde- 
pendent States, I left Philadelphia, etc.’’ ? 

But it was not to be as Adams then imagined. 
Hazelton gives also a quotation from a letter of 
Elbridge Gerry to James Warren, written July . 
2, informing him,® “Yesterday was agitated in 


2 Pennsylvania Magazine, XXII, p. 472. 
8 Hazelton, The Declaration of Independence, p. 470. 
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Congress the great question of Independency; 
and as the facts are as well known at the Coffee 
House of the City as in Congress, I may go on 
to inform you, etc,” despite the obligation of se- 
crecy covering all such transactions of Congress 
unless raised by express order of that body. 

It goes without saying that what was noted 
down by strangers and was even common gossip 
at the Coffee House was within the knowledge 
of all possessed of sufficient interest to endeavor 
to keep informed. 

When it came to the adoption of the formal 
Declaration, Congress outlined without delay the 
steps to be taken for its promulgation. On the 
very same day, not the following day, and imme- 
diately after recording the vote on the main 
question, it was ‘Ordered, That the Declaration 
be authenticated and printed; That the Commit- 
tee appointed to prepare the Declaration, super- 
intend and correct the press, that copies of the 
Declaration be sent to the several Assemblies, 
Conventions and Committees, or Councils of 
Safety and to the several commanding officers of 
the Continental troops; that it be proclaimed in 
each of the United States and at the head of the 


94 


Army. 
Jett eee 
4 Journals of the Continental Congress, July 4, 1776. 
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It was most urgent to have the printed copies 
ready as soon as possible for distribution as di- 
rected. The Fourth of July fell on Thursday 
and it was late in the day (Jefferson’s notes say, 
‘in the evening’) when the final vote on the 
Declaration was taken. No time was to be need- 
lessly lost. 


The original manuscript [concludes Dr. I. 
Minis Hays, after the closest study of this fea- 
ture] was, in all probability, immediately sent to 
the printer, since the exigencies of the occasion 
did not allow of the delay necessary to copy it, 
either into the rough Journal of the Congress or 
for the use of the printer. It was probably that 
same evening put in type and the proof corrected 
by the Committee which drafted it, and was 
printed off as a broadside, early the next morn- 
ing, in time to furnish copies upon the reassem- 
bling of Congress. A printed copy was then 
wafered in the blank space left for it in the rough 
Journal of Congress, before reading, on the 
morning of the sth, of the Minutes of the preced- 
ing day.® 

The letters transmitting the Declaration for 
the proposed promulgation were got out at once 


5 Hays, “A Contribution to the Bibliography of the Decla- 
ration of Independence,” Proceedings American Philosophical 
Society, XXXIX, No. 161. 
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by John Hancock, as president of Congress, over 
whose name, attested by Charles Thompson, as 
secretary, the draft was printed, some on the 5th, 
and the remainder a day or two later. In his 
communication to General Washington, Han- 
cock wrote: 


The Congress, for some time past, have had 
their attention occupied by one of the most in- 
teresting and important subjects that could pos- 
sibly come before them; or any other Assembly 
of Men. Although it is not possible to foresee 
the consequences of human actions, yet it is nev- 
ertheless a duty we owe ourselves and posterity, 
in all our public counsels, to decide in the best 
manner we are able, and to leave the event to 
that Being, who controls both causes and events, 
to bring about his own determination. Impressed 
with this sentiment, and at the same time fully 
convinced, that our affairs may take a more fa- 
vourable turn, the Congress have judged it nec- 
essary to dissolve the connection between Great 
Britain and the American Colonies, and to de- 
clare them free and independent States; as you 
will perceive by the enclosed Declaration, which 
I am directed to transmit to you, and to request 
you will have it proclaimed at the head of the 
Army in the way you shall think most proper.*® 


6 Hazelton, of. cit., p. 137. 
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The letter addressed to the Committee of 
Safety of Pennsylvania, was probably the first 
one sent, being dated July 5, and delivered to 
the committee July 6. Referring to the enclosed 
copy of the Declaration, President Hancock, on 
behalf of Congress, requests, “You will have 
proclaimed in your Colony, in the way and man- 
ner which you shall judge best,” and “The im- 
portant consequences flowing from the Declara- 
tion of Independence will naturally suggest the 
propriety of proclaiming it in such a mode that 
the people may be universally informed of it.” 
A copy of the order of Congress for transmittal 
was also enclosed.” 

Although these papers were received on Sat- 
urday, the question of setting a time for comply- 
ing with the wishes of Congress was decided by 
the Committee of Safety, despite differences of 
opinion, in favor of the impending Monday, the 
eighth of July, when elections for membership in 
the new convention, to be held throughout the 
state, would furnish a better opportunity than 
usual to secure public attendance. 

And so, to avoid delay, recess was taken and 
“In consequence of the above Resolve, Letters 
were wrote to the Counties of Bucks, Chester, 


T Ibid., p. 240. 
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Northampton, Lancaster and Berks, inclosing 
Copy of the said Declaration, requesting same to 
be published on Monday next at the places where 
the Elections of Delegates are to be held.” 

Resuming their sitting at 5 o'clock, the com- 
mittee decided upon plans as follows: 


Ordered, That the Sheriff of Philadelphia read, 
and cause to be proclaimed at the State House, 
in the City of Philadelphia, on Monday, the 
Eighth day of July, instant, at 12 o’clock, at 
noon, of the same day, the Declaration of the 
Representatives of the United Colonies of Amer- 
ica, and that he cause all his Officers and the 
Constables of the said City, to attend the reading 
thereof. 

Resolved, That every member of this Com- 
mittee, in or near the city, be ordered to meet at 
the Committee Chamber, before 12 o'clock, on 
Monday, to proceed to the State House, where 
the Declaration of Independence is to be pro- 
claimed. 


The Committee of Inspection of the City and 
Liberties were requested to attend the proclama- 
tion of Independence, at the State House, on 
Monday next, at 12 o’clock.® 

What the Committee of Inspection did by 
way of special preparation, we read in the Diary 


8 Scharf and Westcott, History of Philadelphia, p. 320. 
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of Christopher Marshall, one of the members, as 
of date, July 6, 1776: 


Near eight, went to Committee, Philosophical 
Hall... . Agreed the Declaration be declared 
at the State House, next second day. At same 
time, the King’s arms there are to be taken down 
by Nine Associators, here appointed, who are 
to convey it to a pile of casks erected upon the 
Commons, for the purpose of a bonfire, and the 
arms placed upon the top. This being election 
day, I opposed the motion, only by having this 
put off till next day, fearing it would interrupt 
the election, but the motion was carried by a 
majority. 


In other words, arrangements were made for a 
demonstration that would not only be impressive, 
but also emphasize the strength of popular sup- 
port behind the new move. ‘The stage was set 
for the climax scene. The parts of the drama 
leading up to this had been enacted largely behind 
the curtain; now was to come the promulgation 
in full public view. Mere desire to have the 
Declaration read could not be the reason. As 
we have seen, the full wording of the resolutions 
had been already given out for publication. 

By this time, there was no dearth of printed 
copies of the text. We know that President 
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Hancock enclosed at least one copy, in each of 
the letters he sent to the different state authori- 
ties or assemblies in carrying out the directions 
of Congress. Other copies were dispatched pri- 
vately by members of that body at an equally 
early date.” In a letter to James Warren, in- 
dited July 5, Gerry enclosed a copy “for your- 
self and another for Major Hawley.” Writing 
to Polly Palmer on the same day, John Adams 
says, ‘I will inclose to you a Declaration in which 
all America is remarkably united.” Whipple, ad- 
dressing Joshua Brackett on the eighth, declares, 
“I cannot forbear communicating the Pleasure 
I know you will enjoy on Receipt of the enclosed 
Declaration.” A letter from Dr. Samuel Cooper 
at Boston, to Samuel Adams, written the fif- 
teenth, says, ‘“We received last Saturday by the 
Post, the Declaration,” which must have been 
sent from Philadelphia five or six days before. 
The same applies to the entry for the eleventh, 
in the Minutes of the governor and Council of 
Safety of Connecticut, reading, “Congress Dec- 
laration of Independency received in a letter 
of Colonel Trumbull to me.” Still more cor- 
roborative is the fact that the postriders carried 
extra copies at their disposal, as attested by this 


See Hazelton, of. cit., pp. 220, 244, 252, 262. 
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account of the first proclamation in Massachu- 
setts: ‘At about noon on Sunday,” July 14, 
1776, ‘“‘a messenger on his way to Boston stopped 
at one of the taverns on Main Street [ Worcester ] 
for dinner for himself and team. While waiting 
for his team to eat and rest, he was met by 
Isaiah Thomas, who obtained from him a copy 
of the Declaration, which he took to the church 
and read from the porch.” 

John Adams on the seventh, mailed to his 
wife a copy of the newspaper of the sixth, con- 
taining the full text of the Declaration, and it is 
known newspaper prints were sent out by others. 

Nor was the information of the adoption con- 
fined to members of Congress and those with 
whom they communicated, nor the forthcoming 
demonstration kept secret. 

Heinrich Miller’s Pennsylvanische Staatsbote, 
of the fifth, issued the very next day, announced, 
“Yesterday the Honourable Congress declared 
this western land of the United Colonies free 
and independent States. The Declaration in Eng- 
lish is now in press; it is dated July 4, 1776, 
and will appear in printed form to-day or to. 
morrow.” As already stated, the full text was 
published first in Philadelphia in a newspaper in 
the Pennsylvania Evening Post, of the sixth; it 
appeared also in the Pennsylvania Packet, of the 
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eighth, in the Staatsbote of the ninth, in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, and in the Pennsylvania 
Journal, both of the tenth, in the Pennsylvania 
Ledger of the thirteenth, and in many outside 
papers later.?° 

Dr. I. Minis Hays is of the opinion that 
other broadsides were printed besides the edition 
issued for Congress by Dunlap, their official 
printer, deducing this from the fact that the Han- 
cock letter to the Committee of Safety mentions 
but one copy while the committee enclosed copies 
in the letters it sent out to the committees of the 
different Pennsylvania counties. “Since a single 
copy only of the Declaration had been transmit- 
ted by the President of the Congress,” he says,” 
“it seems probable that the Council of Safety of 
the Province of Pennsylvania needed additional 
copies for transmittal to the various counties, 
Committees of Safety, etc., in the province... 
and, therefore, ordered its printer, John Dunlap, 
to supply them. The type of the original edition 
in all probability had not been kept standing and 
he was therefore obliged to set it up anew. He 
now saw that the document was of more than 
usual importance and he had it set up in larger 


10 See also Hazelton, of. cit., p. 550. ; 
11 Proceedings American Philosophical Society, XXXIX, No. 
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and more imposing type.” In this way, Dr. Hays 
accounts for a previously unknown imprint on 
vellum found among papers in possession of the 
American Philosophical Society. That the type 
would be so soon ‘‘thrown in” is hardly conform- 
ing to print shop practice as familiarity with that 
craft would suggest. Hazelton also rejects the 
supposition of a second Dunlap printing from a 
new set-up ordered by the Committee of Safety, 
on the simple ground of its needlessness and the 
availability of the type already set or being set 
for publication in the newspapers, the many other 
possible ways to supply their requirements, and 
the further and more credible and conclusive as- 
sumption that Hancock supplied not one but a 
number of copies. Such assumption is supported 
by the prompt distribution by General Washing- 
ton on the 9th (unless he had new printing done) 
of additional copies to his commanding officers, 
although Hancock’s letter to him also mentioned 
enclosure of only a copy.*® In addition, it is 
reasonably certain that the broadsides were 
quickly issued from several presses to supply the 
demand of the general public. 

Printed copies in the form of broadsides there- 
fore could have been had almost for the asking. 


12 Hazelton, of. cif., pp. 252, 551. 
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The complete Declaration, printed in the Penn- 
sylvania Evening Post, was at hand the preceding 
Saturday, and the Post carried at the head of its 
first page, “Price Only Two Coppers,” which 
surely brought it within reach of every interested 
or curious person. But as notice to the world 
that the demand for Independence was to be 
driven to fulfillment, the official reading before an 
approving and imposing audience was most im- 
portant. Let us take up now the eyewitness ac- 
counts of the proceedings on that memorable 
8th day of July. 

Here is the entry in the Diary of Christopher 
Marshall: 


Warm sunshine morning. At eleven, went and 
met Committee of Inspection at Philosophical 
Hall; went from there in a body to the lodge; 
joined the Committee of Safety (as called) ; went 
in a body to the State House Yard, where, in the 
presence of a great concourse of people, the 
Declaration of Independence was read by John 
Nixon. The company declared their approbation 
by three repeated huzzahs. The King’s Arms 
were taken down in the Court Room, State 
House, same time. From there some of us went to 
B. Armitage’s tavern; stayed till one. I went and 
dined at Paul Fook’s; lay down there after din- 
ner till five. Then he and the French Engineer 
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went with me on the Common, where the same 
was proclaimed at each of the five Battalions. 
... Fine starlight pleasant evening. There 
were bonfires, ringing bells, with other great dem- 
onstrations of joy upon the unanimity and agree- 
ment of the Declaration. 


Writing the next day to Samuel Chase, John 
Adams informed him: 


The Declaration was yesterday published and 
proclaimed from that awful stage in the State 
House yard, by whom do you think? By the 
Committee of Safety; the Committee of Inspec- 
tion and a great crowd of people. Three cheers 
rended the welkin. The battalions paraded on 
the Common and gave us the feu de joie, not- 
withstanding the scarcity of powder. ‘The bells 
rang all day and almost all night. Even the 
chimes chimed away. 

The election for the city was carried on, amidst 
all this Flurry with the utmost decency and order. 
Who are chosen I cannot say. 

The arms are taken down from every public 
place. 

As soon as an American seal is prepared, I con- 
jecture the Declaration will be subscribed by all 
members which will give you the opportunity you 
wish for of transmitting your name among the 
votaries of Independence. 
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The reference to “the chimes” was evidently 
prompted by the well-known Tory tendencies of 
Christ Church’s pastor. Adams, most likely, had 
not then heard that, as soon as the Lee resolu- 
tion had been agreed to, the rector had secured a 
special meeting of the vestry to consider the 
changed situation and, by their authority, had 
omitted the prayer for the king from the service 
held the Sunday just past. That Adams, never- 
theless, was fully justified in his suspicion was 
demonstrated by the subsequent conduct of the 
vacillating Rev. Jacob Duche, the author of the 
self-incriminating letter addressed to General 
Washington a year later. 

The expression, “‘that awful stage,” was applied 
to the crude platform, which the Philosophical 
Society, in February, 1769, obtained the permis- 
sion of the Assembly to erect in the State House 
yard for the purpose of observing the transit of 
Venus the following June, and which had been 
left standing there and used occasionally as a 
public rostrum. It was a platform enclosed by a 
railing. According to Watson, it was ‘about 
twenty feet high, but twelve to fifteen feet square, 
at fifty to sixty feet South of the House and fif- 
teen to twenty feet west of the main walk.” Dis- 
closed, however, by the footings of the founda- 
tions uncovered long afterwards when extending 
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the sewer, ‘the observatory was of circular 
shape.” It faced a “treeless open space” and 
“the square, a level ground, broke off abruptly 
on its south side like an earthwork. The State 
House ran along its whole north line—a low 
irregular wall of buildings in those years, with a 
square bastion-like tower in the center and a spire 
in which the Bell hung that day and beat against 
the still hot air of all revolutions.” ** 

Though disputed for a time, it is thoroughly 
established that it was Colonel John Nixon who 
read the Declaration for the sheriff. The claim 
for Captain or Commodore John Hopkins, of 
Rhode Island, was asserted unequivocally by 
Watson,** though describing him as present as 
“Commander of an armed brig, a part of his 
father’s squadron of three vessels,” who happened 
to be in Philadelphia. In the supplemental volume 
of Annals, prepared by Willis P. Hazard in 1879, 
after full discussion of the evidence, this role is 
conceded to Colonel Nixon. Inasmuch as the 
Declaration was also proclaimed to the Five Bat- 
talions on the Commons, and possibly read publicly 
to other groups congregated elsewhere, it is quite 
certain more than one person held forth as the 


13 Keyser, The Liberty Bell, p. 25. 
14'Watson, Annals, Il, p. 293. 
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reader that day, but for the proclamation in the 
State House yard, the identity of Captain Nixon 
is clear. ‘‘The only circumstance that could give 
plausible color to the (contrary) statement is the 
fact of Commodore Hopkins having been in Phila- 
delphia from June to August in 1776. But as he 
was there under a cloud to meet with the Marine 
Committee to answer charges against him,” he 
surely would not be selected for the special place 
of honor for the day. 

Of John Nixon, the most circumstantial infor- 
mation that has been handed down is to be found 
in an answer in the Query Department of the 
Historical Magazine,* from which we learn that 
a Richard Nixon had been one of the early emi- 
grants from Ireland to West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, where the son was born, and later became 
a merchant in Philadelphia. Springing thus of an 
Irish father, Colonel Nixon had the proud dis- 
tinction of being one of the founders of the So- 
ciety of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick formed 
in 1771. An ardent patriot, he was chosen a 
member of the Committee of Safety when it was 
organized and was for a while its president. He 
was appointed by the committee to the command 
of the City Guard of Philadelphia, July 19, 


15 Historical Magazine, IV, p. 371, for year 1860; note 
supplied by Michael Hennessy, Brooklyn. 
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1776, commanding the Third Philadelphia Bat- 
talion in the defense of the Delaware the follow- 
ing winter, and it is said that while he was at 
Valley Forge his country seat was burned by the 
British. When the old Pennsylvania Bank was 
established, July 17, 1780, to procure supplies 
and provisions for the then extremely destitute 
United States Army, Colonel Nixon was among 
the subscribers to the amount of $5,000 and was 
chosen one of the directors. The Bank of North 
America, chartered in December, 1781, and 
opened January 7, 1782, grew out of, and super- 
seded, the old Bank of Pennsylvania. John Nixon 
was president of that institution from its estab- 
lishment until his death about New Year’s, 1809. 
“To Colonel Nixon, who was a very tall, robust 
and portly gentleman, was delegated the honor of 
carrying the flag of the United States in the 
great procession which celebrated, in Philadelphia, 
the formation and adoption of the (federal) 
Constitution.” 

The current newspapers covered the procla- 
mation with their wonted brevity—available 
space being extremely restricted as compared 
with present-day voluminous reporting. 

“The Committee of Safety, and Committee of 
Inspection went in procession to the State House 
where the Declaration of Independence was read 
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to a very large number of inhabitants of this 
city and county, which was received with general 
applause and heart-felt satisfaction,” says the 
Pennsylvania Journal of the 1oth, and further- 
more, “in the evening, our late King’s coat of 
arms was brought from the Hall, in the State 
House, where the said King’s courts were for- 
merly held, and burned amidst the acclamations of 
a crowd of spectators.” 

“Yesterday, at twelve o'clock, Independency 
was declared at the State House in this city in 
the presence of many thousand spectators who 
testified their approbations of it by repeated ac- 
clamations of joy,” says the Pennsylvania Eve- 
ning Post of the 9th. 

Outside of Marshall’s Diary, and the Adams 
letter to Chase, the fullest report of the day’s 
happenings is given in German in Heinrich Mill- 
er’s Pennsylvanischer Staatsbote, issued the 9th, 
reading in translation as follows: 


At 12 o'clock noon yesterday, the Declaration 
of Independence which is printed on the first 
page of this paper, was publicly proclaimed in 
the English language from an elevated scaffold- 
ing in the State House Yard and thereby the 
United Colonies of North America declared free, 
independent and absolved from now on and for- 
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ever from any obligation or allegiance to the 
King of Great Britain heretofore acknowledged. 
The reading was performed by Captain Nixon 
with Sheriff Dewees at his side; also present 
were many members of Congress, of the Assem- 
bly, the Generals and other high Army officers; 
below in the yard were perhaps several thousand 
people who participated in this gala occasion. 
After the reading of the Declaration, three 
cheers were given, with the cry, “God bless the 
Free States of North America.” To this senti- 
ment, every true friend of these colonies can and 
will say, “Amen!” 


That the impressiveness of the occasion had 
been thought of and fully considered in formulat- 
ing the program, must be inferred from what 
Abraham Clark wrote in a letter *® to Colonel 
Elias Dayton on the morning of the 4th. ‘At 
the time our forces in Canada were retreating 
before a victorious Army . . . our Congress re- 
solved to declare the United Colonies free and 
independent States. A Declaration for this pur- 
pose, I expect, will this day pass Congress, it is 
nearly gone through, after which it will be pro- 
claimed with all the state and solemnity circum- 
stances will admit.” 


16 Quoted by Hazelton, of. cit., 169. 
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And for the character of a formal state func- 
tion, we may refer to this more detailed descrip- 
tion given in the Journal of William Black ** of 
a similar demonstration he witnessed during a 
visit to Philadelphia in 1744: 


Then began the Procession, First, the Con- 
stables with their Staffs, and the Sheriffs and the 
Coroner with their White Wands ushered the 
way, then his Honour the Governor, with the 
Mayor on his right and the Recorder on his 
left hand, and the Gentlemen of their Levee, 
next was the Council and after them the City 
Corporation, and then the Rear, composed of 
Towns Gentlemen, etc., in this order, two and 
two, we went with Solemn Pace. 


Congress did not adjourn over the day of proc- 
lamation; on the contrary, it was in session and 
transacted a large grist of business. But, of 
course, there were no officials holding by virtue 
of royal commissions in the procession that 
marched to the square, their places being taken 
by the popularly constituted committee and coun- 
cils. So far as composed of ‘Towns Gentlemen,” 
the “Rear” was probably also largely missing. 
Charles Biddle, in his autobiography, says, “On 
the memorable Fourth of July, 1776 [he means 
aoe ee 2 
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8th], I was in the old State House Yard when 
the Declaration of Independence was read. 
There were few respectable persons present, etc.” 
Mrs. Deborah Logan, likewise, who lived in the 
Norris Mansion, facing the square on the east, 
reported “that she distinctly heard the reading 
from the garden of that house,” and also that, 
“the first audience of the Declaration was neither 
very numerous nor composed of the most respect- 
able class of citizens.” *® 

Being an open-air meeting at midday of a 
Monday, the assemblage doubtless fell short in 
numbers of some of the monster meetings of the 
Stamp Act period when the crowd more than 
once was estimated up to 8,000, in a city of not 
over 35,000 population, but by all unbiased wit- 
nesses it was creditably large and made up of the 
plain folks who were rallying to their country’s 
Calls 

All ties of subjection to Great Britain had been 
severed by the Declaration. From “the ringing 
of the Bell,” at which it was proclaimed 
“throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof,” every one realized that “the nature of 
the contest had been totally changed,” that it was 


18 Quoted in Scharf, op. cit., I, p. 321. 
19 Ibid., p. 367; Howe’s Census, a year later, showed a 
population of only 23,734. 
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now “on the part of Great Britain a scheme of 
conquest,’ on the part of the colonists no longer 
a resort to arms against their sovereign, but a 
supreme effort to hold a God-given place of 
equality among the enlightened nations of the 
world. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SAVING OF THE BELL 


FTER the lapse of a year, the Bell pealed 

joyously for the first anniversary of the Re- 
public. In recognition of the occasion, Congress, 
then in session, adjourned over the Fourth, and 
the festal celebration at the seat of government 
was fully up to the mark set by John Adams’ en- 
thusiastic horoscope.t_ A graphic account of the 
day’s doings is given in the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
issued July 9, following: 


Friday, the 4th of July inst. being the Anni- 
versary of the Independence of the United States 
of America, was celebrated in this city with dem- 
onstrations of joy and festivity. About noon all 
the armed ships and galleys in the river were 
drawn up before the city, dressed in the gayest 
manner, with the colours of the United States 
and streamers displayed. At one o’clock, the 
yards being properly manned, they began the 


1In his letter to his wife, July 3, 1776, supra. 
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celebration of the day by a discharge of thirteen 
cannon from each of the ships, and one from 
each of the thirteen galleys, in honour of the 
thirteen United States. In the afternoon an ele- 
gant dinner was prepared for Congress, to which 
were invited the President and Supreme Execu- 
tive Council, and Speaker of the Assembly of this 
State, the General Officers and Colonels of the 
Army, and strangers of eminence, and the Mem- 
bers of the several Continental Boards in town. 
The Hessian band of music, taken in Trenton the 
26th of December last, attended, and heightened 
the festivity with some fine performances suited 
to the joyous occasion, while a corps of British 
deserters, taken into the service of the continent 
by the State of Georgia, being drawn up before 
the door, filled up the intervals with feux de joie. 
After dinner a number of toasts were drank, all 
breathing independence, and a generous love of 
liberty, and commemorating the memories of 
those brave and worthy patriots who gallantly ex- 
posed their lives, and fell gloriously in defence 
of freedom and the righteous cause of their 
country. Each toast was followed by a discharge 
of artillery and small arms, and a suitable piece 
of music by the Hessian band. ‘The glorious 
Fourth of July was reiterated three times, ac- 
companied with triple discharges of cannon and 
small arms, and loud huzzahs that resounded 
from street to street through the city. “Towards 
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evening several troops of horse, a corps of artil- 
lery, and a brigade of North Carolina forces, 
which was in town on its way to join the grand 
army, were drawn up in Second-street, and re- 
ceived by Congress and the General Officers. The 
evening was closed with the ringing of bells, and 
at night there was a grand exhibition of fire 
works (which began and concluded with thirteen 
rockets) on the commons, and the city was beau- 
tifully illuminated. Everything was conducted 
with the greatest order and decorum, and the 
face of joy and gladness was universal. 


Heinrich Miller’s Staatsbote reproduces this in 
German, word for word, with a brief paragraph 
of exhortatory comment appended:? ‘So must 
the Fourth of July, that glorious and unforget- 
table day, be celebrated throughout all America 
by the sons of Liberty from one generation to 
another, till the end of time! Amen! Amen!” 

The first anniversary of the “Glorious Fourth” 
is also described by John Adams in simple lan- 
guage for the comprehension of a child. Writing 
to his daughter in the early part of the year 1777, 
he had admonished her, ‘‘You are now, I think, 
far advanced in your twelfth year; a time when 
the understanding generally opens, and the youth 


2Issue of July 9, 1777. 
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begin to look abroad into that world, among 
whom they are to live.” And a little later, he 
encourages her budding patriotism with the fol- 
lowing letter: * 


Philadelphia, July sth, 1777. 
My dear Daughter: 

Yesterday, being the anniversary of American 
Independence, was celebrated here with a festiv- 
ity and ceremony becoming the occasion. 

I am too old to delight in pretty descriptions, 
if I had a talent for them, otherwise a picture 
might be drawn which would please the fancy of 
a Whig at least. 

The thought of taking any notice of this day 
was not conceived until the second of this month, 
and it was not mentioned until the third. It was 
too late to have a sermon, as everyone wished, so 
this must be deferred another year. 

Congress determined to adjourn over that day, 
and to dine together. The general officers and 
others in town were invited, after the President 
and Council and Board of War of this State. 

In the morning the Delaware frigate, several 
large gallies, and other continental armed vessels, 
the Pennsylvania ship and row gallies and guard 
boats, were all hawled off in the river, and sev- 
eral of them beautifully dressed in the colours of 


3 Correspondence of Miss Adams, Vol. Il, part 2, p. 8. 
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all nations, displayed about upon the masts, yards 
and rigging. 

At one o’clock the ships were all manned, that 
is, the men were all ordered aloft, and arrayed 
upon the tops, yards and shrowds, making a 
striking appearance—of companies of men drawn 
up in order, in the air. 

Then I went on board the Delaware, with the 
President and several gentlemen of the Marine 
Committee, soon after which we were saluted 
with a discharge of thirteen guns, which was fol- 
lowed by thirteen others, from each other armed 
vessel in the river. The wharves and shores were 
lined with a vast concourse of people, all shouting 
and huzzaing, in a manner which gave great joy 
to every friend to this country, and the utmost 
terror and dismay to every lurking Tory. 

At three we went to dinner, and were very 
agreeably entertained with excellent company, 
good cheer, fine music from the band of Hessians 
taken at Trenton, and continual volleys between 
every toast, from a company of soldiers drawn 
up in Second-street before the city tavern, where 
we dined. The toasts were in honour of our 
country, and the heroes who have fallen in their 
pious efforts to defend her. After this, two 
troops of lighthorse, raised in Maryland, acci- 
dentally here on their way to camp, were paraded 
through Second-street, after them a train of 
artillery, and then about a thousand infantry, 
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now in this city on their march to camp from 
North Carolina. All these marched into the 
common, where they went through their firings 
and maneuvers; but I did not follow them. 

In the evening I was walking about the streets 
for a little fresh air and exercise, and was sur- 
prised to find the whole city lighting up their 
candles at the windows. I walked most of the 
evening, and I think it was the most splendid 
illumination I ever saw; a few surly houses were 
dark, but the lights were very universal. Consid- 
ering the lateness of the design, and the sudden- 
ness of the execution, I was amazed at the uni- 
versal joy and alacrity that was discovered, and 
the brilliancy and splendour of every part of this 
joyful exhibition. I had forgot the ringing of 
bells all day and evening, and the bonfires in the 
streets, and the fireworks played off. 

Had General Howe been here in disguise, or 
his master, this show would have given them the 
heart-ache. I am your affectionate father, 

Joun ADAms. 


In further testimony to the bell-accompanied 
hilarity of the first birthday party, we have this 
memorandum, made by Elizabeth Drinker, under 
date, July 4, 1777: “The Town illuminated and 
a great number of windows broken, on ye An- 
niversary of Independence and Freedom.” * 


4 Drinker, Journal, p. 45. 
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Before the advent of the second anniversary, 
in fact, but little more than two months after 
the first, the Bell again added a dramatic chapter 
to its history. ‘The echoes had not died away 
when it was realized that the British army, under 
General Howe, was uncomfortably near Phila- 
delphia. By the middle of September, the early 
occupation of the city became imminent and then 
certain. ‘To deprive the enemy, so far as pos- 
sible, of material advantage from his exploit, the 
treasury and all movable supplies here were or- 
dered transported to other places. Acting on a 
suggestion emanating from Congress, the Su- 
preme Executive Council,° at a meeting to which 
they had been summoned September 14, 1777, 
agreed, ‘Ordered, that Colonel Flower employ 
James Worrell, Francis Allison and Mr. Evans, 
Carpenters, or such other workmen as he may 
think proper to employ, to take down the Bells 
of all the public Buildings in this City and con- 
vey them to a place of safety.” 

The officer named, Colonel Benjamin Flower, 
who was Commissary General of Military Stores, 
must have moved quickly. In the Votes of the 
Assembly an item of expenditure appears: ‘‘Sep- 


tember 25, 1777- To Evans and Allison, for 


5 Minutes of the Supreme Executive Council, XI, p. 306. 
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taking down bells in the City of Philadelphia £92, 
Vy ee ot ie 

Other records of the time carry the incident 
along. The notes of the meetings of the vestry 
of Christ Church for the year 1777 include this 
retical. 


September 16. The rector informed the 
vestry that the clerk and sexton had called upon 
him yesterday to acquaint him that several per- 
sons had got into the steeple of Christ Church 
and were preparing to remove the bells, that they 
were acting under an order “from the present 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania, signed Tim- 
othy Matlack, then secretary.’ The rector 
further acquainted them, that having understood 
from Mr. Charles Thompson that the order had 
been issued in consequence of a recommendation 
of Congress, he went up immediately to the State 
House, and meeting with Mr. Penn and several 
members of Congress, he represented to them 
the great risk that would attend the taking down 
the bells, the improbability of ever meeting with 
a person capable of putting them up again, and 
further told them that, if they meant only the 
security of the bells by removing them, he was 
confident they were in no danger, and concluded 
with requesting them to move in Congress, that 
EE a 


6 Dorr, Historical Account of Christ Church, p. 183. 
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Christ Church bells, for the reasons above men- 
tioned, should be excepted from the general or- 
der; that Mr. Penn and several others had ap- 
proved of what he said and promised to make 
such a motion; that in the meanwhile he had re- 
quested Colonel Flower, who had the charge of 
seeing the order of Congress executed, to delay 
the same till he had received an answer from 
Mr. Penn, who had promised him that he would 
do so; that Mr. Penn had called upon him this 
morning and promised to let him have an answer 
about noon. An answer was received from Mr. 
John Penn stating that ‘‘the Congress only hav- 
ing recommended the taking down the bells in the 
different churches, to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the enemy, should they get posses- 
sion of this city, the Assembly of this State are 
to judge of the propriety of the recommendation, 
and no doubt will postpone the carrying the meas- 
ure into execution with regards to the bells of 
Christ Church, until there is a greater probabil- 
ity of General Howe’s getting here.” 

A committee of the vestry was appointed to 
wait on the president of the Council and remon- 
strate against the removal of the bells. 


November 6. The rector informed the vestry 
that notwithstanding the application which had 
been made to the president and council, respect- 
ing Christ Church bells, the Commissary Gen- 
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eral had taken down and carried away seven of 
the said bells and likewise the two bells from 
Sirmbeter s.C hurch. 


The rector so reporting was the Rev. Jacob 
Duche, who had discovered that his poor health 
would not permit him to serve as chaplain to 
Congress, and who apparently believed his stand- 
ing and influence with General Howe would pro- 
tect such sympathetic bells from harm at British 
hands. He counted wrongly, however, in the 
light of his later arrest and imprisonment by mili- 
tary order, despite his resumption of prayer for 
the king, and he sailed to London in December, 
never to reappear here.” 

Elizabeth Drinker observes, September 23, 
“All ye bells in ye City are certainly taken 
away.’ ® 

The Diary kept in the Brethren’s House at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, notes in the entry for 
September 18, ‘‘A continual train of army wagons 
came into the place.” 

On September 24, 1777, the entry for the day 
in the Diary reads: ‘The whole of the heavy 
baggage of the army, in a continuous train of 700 
wagons, direct from camp, arrived under escort 
SS ee 


7 Pennsylvania Magazine, I, p. 67. 
8 Drinker, of. cit., p. $1. 
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of 200 men, commanded by Colonel William 
Polk, of North Carolina. They encamped on the 
south side of the Lehigh and in one night de- 
stroyed all our buckwheat and the fences around 
the fields. The wagons, after unloading, re- 
turned to Trenton for more stores. Among the 
things brought here were the church bells from 
Philadelphia and the wagon, in which was loaded 
the State House bell, broke down in the street 
and had to be unloaded.” 

The accident occurred “‘somewhere towards the 
descent to the mill, in the large, open space in 
front of the Brethren’s House, then spoken of 
as ‘der Platz’ or the Square.” ® 

The tradition has been handed down in the 
family “that John Jacob Mickley hauled the Bell 
to Bethlehem, where his wagon broke down, 
when it was transferred to Frederick Leaser’s 
wagon, who brought it on to Allentown,” and is 
not contradicted by any documentary evidence.’ 

On arrival at Allentown, the State House bell 
and the chimes of Christ Church were secreted 
beneath the floor of the stone building erected by 
Zion Reformed congregation in 1774. ‘“Histo- 
rians,” we are told, “‘have differed regarding the 
place of concealment of this ‘Herald of Free- 


®Levering, A History of Bethlehem, p. 463. 
10 Roberts, The History of Lehigh County, p. 137. 
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dom.’”’ Trenton, Bethlehem, and Lancaster have 
been mentioned as its hiding place and some have 
it that it was sunk in the Delaware. ‘The 
wagon train went by way of Trenton to Bethlehem 
where the baggage remained for some time. The 
honor of sheltering this famous symbol of Amer- 
ican Liberty belongs wholly to Allentown where 
it reposed until the evacuation of Philadelphia by 
the British when it was returned to the State 
House.” 

Supporting the claim, a tablet on Zion Re- 
formed Church in Allentown bears this inscrip- 
tion: “1777-1902. To commemorate the con- 
cealment of the Liberty Bell during the Revo- 
lutionary War in the Second Church built on this 
site. This tablet is erected by the Liberty Bell 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion.” 

A memorial of bronze in front of the same 
church is thus inscribed: 


In commemoration of the saving of the Lib- 
erty Bell, in September 1777. Erected to the 
memory of John Jacob Mickley, Commissary of 


11'The report that the Bell was sunk in the river bed was 
long credited. In 1859, Belisle, in his History of Independence 
Hall, p. 86, so states in positive terms. It is even repeated in 
The Centennial Liberty Bell, issued by Joseph S, Longshore 
and Benjamin L. Knowles in 1876. 
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Issues and Member of the General Committee 
from Whitehall Township, Northampton County, 
Pa., who, under cover of darkness, hauled the 
Liberty Bell from Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia, through the British Lines to Bethlehem. 
When the wagon broke down, September 23, 
1777, the bell was transferred to Frederick Leas- 
er’s wagon and brought in safety to Allentown, 
September 24, 1777, where it was placed be- 
neath the floor of Zion Reformed Church and 
remained secreted nearly a year. 

This tablet is placed by order of the Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, June 2, 
1907, under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Daughters American Revolution, dated Octo- 
ber 15, 1908, and signed by Mrs. Alfred G. 
Saeger, Chairman, and Miss Minnie F. Mickley, 
Secretary, of the John Jacob Mickley Memorial 
Committee, appointed by Mrs. Allen P. Perley, 
State Regent of Pennsylvania. 


The collapse of the wagon rescuing the Bell 
just as it reached Bethlehem presents another of 
those many peculiar coincidences in its career. 
The fortunes of war which brought to the square 
in front of the Moravian Brethren’s House the 
State House bell, the first large bell successfully 
cast in English America, at the same time termi- 
nated the history of a bell foundry in the cellar of 
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that building when it was converted for the sec- 
ond time into a military hospital. For Matthias 
Tommerup, brazier and bell founder, migrating 
from Jutland, Denmark, to Bethlehem in 1761, 
had established, in the basement of the home oc- 
cupied by himself and his fellow bachelors, a 
workshop from which a number of bells had been 
turned out for various church congregations and 
public authorities. Tommerup’s final bell was a 
recast, July 26, 1776, of the largest of three 
bells cast in 1746 by Samuel Powell and hung, 
at last account, in the bell house on Church 
Street. Tommerup himself died February 22, 
ya 

The evacuation of Philadelphia by the British 
took place June 18, 1778, leaving the way free 
for the return of those who had been driven out. 
Congress and the Assembly sat again in their 
rooms in the State House a few weeks later. The 
bells, for which the need was not so pressing, 
were not brought back for still some time— 
probably not put in place before late September 
or the first part of October. 

Describing the celebration of the 4th of July, 
1778, Elizabeth Drinker says* “A great fuss 


12 Levering, of. Ccit., p. 463. 
18 Drinker, op. Cit., p. 107. 
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this evening, it being the Anniversary of Inde- 
pendence; firing of Guns, Sky-Rockets, etc. Can- 
dles were too scarce and dear to have an illumi- 
nation, which perhaps saved some of our win- 
dows.” But she does not mention any bell 


ringing. 
Writing again under date of August 12, she 
observes: ‘‘Nor does ye watchman call ye hour 


as usual,’ the clock’s bell, evidently being still 
out of commission. 

In the records of Christ Church, it is noted, 
“October 22, 1778. The church wardens in- 
formed the vestry that the bells belonging to 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s had been returned 
by Colonel Flower, (for which he had given his 
receipt) and that they had been replaced at the 
public expense.” ** 

It is by no means certain, though, that the 
State House bell was at once hung again in the 
steeple. The building was left in a deplorable 
condition by the British who had used it as a 
prison and hospital and many bushels of lime and 
much material and labor were used in recondi- 
tioning, as witness the bills for same approved by 
the Assembly. There is also an audited item 
under date of December 7, 1779, in favor of Gil- 


14 Dorr, op. cit., p. 184. 
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ford Dailey “for an entertainment given by the 
Assembly at his house,” and, “To ditto for use 
of the bell-ringers, £19-0-0.” 

This might indicate resort by the Assembly 
to other bells requiring more than one ringer, in- 
stead of employing their own, unless, as is also 
possible and probable, the church bells and the 
State House bell alike were employed and in- 
cluded in all such references. This view would 
seem to be well taken by certain appropriations 
the following year, to wit: 


August 22, 1780: By Joseph 

Dolby, for ringing the church bells 

on the birthday of his most Chris- 

SAA RIGS foc arofarn bis 5 was oh £210 0 O 
September 23, 1780: By Colonel 

Lewis Farmer, his account for 

spirits, etc., for the bell ringers, 

on the birthday of his most Chris- 

PEATE ML ASE RLV O rellirs x aly poe ip 7 3 > £259 0° 0 


“Fis most Christian Majesty” whose birthday 
prompted all this melodious chiming and spiritous 
lubrication was, of course, the ill-fated Louis 
XVI, turning his twenty-sixth year and, as jotted 
down by Elizabeth Drinker, ‘August 25, 1780: 
This being ye French King’s birthday, we have 
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had a fussy day of it, ringing of bells, firing of 
Guns, Fire-works, etc.” 

By this time, the tottering and dangerous con- 
dition of the steeple which had been reported, 
but not attended to, in 1773, admitted of neglect 
no longer. The entire wooden steeple was re- 
moved and the bell brought down into the brick 
tower at the base which, covered over, presented 
a truncated appearance, under a small sharply 
pointed spire. A side light is thrown on this 
move, by the following bill unearthed by a con- 
tributor to Hazard’s Register:** 


Mr. Thomas Nevell 

For the State House, 1781. 

To John Coburn, Dr. 

July 16,—To sundry hands getting 

down the Old Steeple, and getting 

up the new one, getting up the Bell 

and hxing Volt gue ee ee PO Ag Cele" 
To the two falls and blocks and crab 

getting the Old Steeple down and 

the new upsanditheubell es 582 Oreo 
Note—this is the Rigger’s bill against Nevell, 

the Carpenter. 


The rehabilitated Bell was soon put to public 


15 Hazard, Register of Pennsylvania, Il, p. 376. 
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service, marking the closing acts of the revolution 
that was to vindicate its proclamation of liberty 
on that historic 8th of July.7® 


October 24, 1781. The Bell was rung “by 
order of the Council” at 12 o'clock noon this 
day to announce to the people the surrender of 
Cornwallis to the Confederate arms of the 
United States and France—a day of the most 
intense interest, joy and rejoicing of the people. 
The standard of the State was hoisted to the 
peak of the belfry over the State House. Four 
pieces of artillery responded to the pealing of the 
Bell and all the city bells answered. 


More piquant are the words of Elizabeth 
Drinker: *” 


Ye 17th of this month, October, Gen’! Corn- 
wallis was taken, for which we grievously suf- 
fered on the 24th, by way of rejoicing. A mob 
assembled about 7 o’clock or before, and con- 
tinued their insults until near 10, to those whose 
houses were not illuminated. Scarcely one 
Friend’s House escaped. We had nearly 70 
panes of glass broken; ye sash lights and two 
panels of the front Parlor broke in pieces—ye 


16 Keyser, supra. 
17 Drinker, of. Cit., p. 137. 
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Door cracked and violently burst open, etc... . 
Many women were frightened into fits and ’tis a 
mercy no lives were lost. 


November 27, 1781. His Excellency, the 
Commander in Chief and his lady arrived in town 
from Virginia. ‘The old bell was rung” and all 
the bells in the city and demonstrations of joy 
welcomed him from all ranks of the people." 


And then, 

“April 16, 1783, it rang the Proclamation of 
peace: ; 

While, after its lowering into the brick part of 
the tower, the Bell sounded out only occasionally, 
it is scarcely accurate to say, as does Scharf,?® 
that it “had been retired emeritous and it ceased 
to do active duty.” 

The assertion of Keyser is more correct that 
“from this time the Bell, now world-wide known 
as the Bell of Independence, continued for half a 
century proclaiming its anniversaries and the 
birth of Washington; tolling also at the death of 
our great men and welcoming illustrious men of 
our own and other nations.” 

The entries in Elizabeth Drinker’s Journal fur- 


18 Keyser, op. cit., p. 27 
19 Scharf, History of Philadelphia, p Pp. 1793. 
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nish not a few noteworthy examples under their 
respective dates: 


December 18, 1799: Ye bells are ringing 
muffled now, at 11 at night [mourning the death 
of Washington]. 


December 31, 1799: They are ringing and 
firing out ye old year, according to the old, ridicu- 
lous custom—and as some say, the old century. 


February 19, 1801: A letter from Baltimore, 
dated 17th inst., announcing the election of Jef- 
ferson as President of the United States—bells 
ringing, guns firing on the occasion. 


March 4, 1801: Ye morning was ushered in 
by the ringing of bells, there has been a great fuss 
in some parts of the city—about us it was quiet, 
only that ye guns from a vessel opposite Race 
Street fired 16 times, and being so near, were very 
loud. An ox was roasted somewhere near ye City 
and there are many companies assembled at dif- 
ferent Taverns [all acclaiming the advent to the 
presidency of the author of the Declaration]. 


July 16, 1804: The bells have tolled muffled 
on Seventh day and yesterday. The members of 
the Cincinnati are requested to wear black crepe 
on their arm as a mark of respect to their late 
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fellow citizen, General Hamilton [the untimely 
victim of the deadly duel between Alexander 
Hamilton and Aaron Burr]. 


July 4, 1806: The thirtieth year of Independ- 
ence—great doings today—but very quiet up our 
way. It is a night of hubbub or may be so. 


September 29, 1824, the Bell rang to welcome 
Lafayette to the Hall of Independence. ‘There 
Lafayette, leaving his barouche, ascended a 
carpeted stage in front of the main door of the 
building and then the continuing shouting of the 
people, the martial strains of music, which had 
accompanied the long route of the procession like 
the roar of far advancing seas came to its culmi- 
nation in the thunder of one hundred cannon 
from the Square and the glory-pealing strokes of 
the Bell of the Revolution.” *° 

July 4, 1826, the Bell ushered in the year of 
jubilee, the fiftieth year which ‘“‘ye shall hallow,” 
the fiftieth Fourth, celebrated “in all the modes 
which inclination or duty prescribed, various in 
kind but all replete with the enthusiasm which the 
recollections of the occasion never fail to in- 
spire.’** The parade was “numerous and 


20 Keyser, supra. 
21 Poulson’s Daily Advertiser. 
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splendid,” the troops of cavalry attached them- 
selves to the regiments and several companies of 
riflemen, and others from the vicinity, joined in 
the march and assisted in the usual salutes which 
were reverberating over the city throughout the 
whole day. Most of the companies dined sepa- 
rately after the parade and interchanged civilities. 
Orations were delivered and the Declaration read 
before the Society of the Cincinnati at the Hall 
of Independence, the Peace Society, and numerous 
other associations, which were succeeded by con- 
vivial gatherings, toasts, and appropriate cere- 
monies. The citizens, for the most part, aban- 
doned their customary vocations and spent the 
day in the amusements and recreations open to 
them. ‘Various entertainments were held by 
members of the different political parties” and, it 
is added, “‘the excesses and licentiousness were not 
beyond what must naturally be expected from such 
uncontrolled rejoicing.” ” 

Reference to the first jubilee must not omit 
mention that on that day two of the most out- 
standing figures in our struggle for independence 
died—both “‘Signers,” both former presidents— 
Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration, 
and John Adams, who had served with him on the 


wei Dl ee 
22 See author’s, “The Fiftieth Fourth,” Forum, 1922, p. 601. 
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drafting committee. Just a few days previously, 
this unsigned communication had appeared in a 
Philadelphia paper (Poulson’s Daily Advertiser) : 


A brilliant opportunity presents itself to the 
various military and convivial parties which will 
Assemble on the Fourth of July to evince, by a 
spontaneous movement, their grateful remem- 
brance of the service to his country and to civil- 
ized man by the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. When this interesting document, rich 
in profound and durable principles of liberty, 
shall be read, cannot a subscription be at once 
opened to swell the fund now collecting in this 
state? 

It is recommended, earnestly recommended, 
that this project may be adopted and pursued; 
and that the soth Anniversary may be signalized 
by a display of generous feelings equally hon- 
ourable to us and acceptable to Thomas Jefferson. 

All sums, however small, thus obtained can be 
transmitted to Edward Burd, Esq., at the corner 
of 9th and Chestnut Streets, to be finally appro- 
priated, agreeably to the resolution of the late 
town meeting “either in purchasing an annuity 
for the illustrious benefactor of his country or in 
such other way as may be deemed most expedient 
to ensure his personal and permanent relief.” 


v 
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While the death of Mr. Jefferson put an end 
unexpectedly to the proposal, yet a grand total of 
nearly $2,500 so collected was turned over to his 
heirs. Incidentally, the announcement of the 
death which occurred on the 4th is found in a 
newspaper issue of the 8th which carried also an 
unconfirmed rumor of the death of John Adams, 
verified only later. A reprint from a Baltimore 
paper contains what seems to be a boast that only 
one “Signer” now survives, Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton. 

July 26, 1826, in natural consequence, brought 
the next and sad duty. In tribute to the memory 
of Thomas Jefferson, an immense multitude gath- 
ered in the square. On the spot where the Decla- 
ration was first publicly read, a platform was 
erected, covered with black cloth, over this a 
canopy draped also with black on which was laid 
the flag of the nation. ‘The Bell of the State 
House was muffled; to its deep tone, the slow 
measures of its tolling gave a very solemn impres- 
sion.” 

The Bell which had proclaimed Jefferson’s im- 
mortal masterpiece and had hailed his advent to 
the presidency of the Republic whose birth it had 
signalized, now had sounded his death knell. 


CHAPTER V 
THE CRACK IN THE BELL 


TTENTION drawn to the State House by 

these events, following the transfer of the 
ownership of ground, buildings and contents, pro- 
duced some beneficial results. The purchase by 
the city from the Commonwealth had been ef- 
fected under an act of 1816 by arrangements, 
agreed to two years later, for supplying the con- 
sideration of $70,000 in a series of part pay- 
ments. The total disregard which had come to 
envelop all these history-making relics could not 
be more strikingly exemplified than by this inci- 
dent which might easily have led to the destruc- 
tion of the Bell. As passed by the legislature, 
animated solely with a purpose to raise money to 
erect a new capitol at Harrisburg, the Act of 
1816 “providing for the sale of the State House 
and State House Square in the City of Philadel-. 
phia” delegated its execution to commissioners, 
who were to divide the ground into building lots 
and sell them at public auction on an appraisal of 
not less than $150,000 unless the city should ex- 
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ercise an option, therein granted, to buy as a 
whole for $70,000, the only reservation, in case 
the city did not avail of the privilege, being to 
retain the large clock, if deemed worth taking to 
Harrisburg. Commenting long afterwards on 
this amazing piece of legislation, Justice Mitchell 
has characterized it emphatically in the following 
language.* 


[The Act] is a sad illustration of the want of 
reverence for historical and patriotic associations 
in the people at that time. The Act apparently 
regarded the State House itself as old material, 
for it makes no reservation of it, and in fact only 
mentions it incidentally, in directing that ‘‘the 
large clock, now remaining within the State 
House”’ shall be removed to Harrisburg if the 
commissioners think it of value enough to war- 
rant the expense, but if not they are to sell the 
same “either separately or with the house and lot 
to which the same is attached.” That is all the 
description of which the historic State House was 
thought worthy. Notably does it illustrate the 
growth of national and patriotic sentiment, that 
while I am writing this review of the Act of 1816, 
the Liberty Bell which was not thought worth 
mentioning in it, but left to be sold as old lumber 


1 Society of Cincinnati’s Appeal, 154 Pennsylvania State, 
p. 635. 
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with the walls and rafters of Independence Hall, 
is making a triumphal journey in a special train 
with a special guard to the gathering of nations 
at Chicago and, at every stopping place, by day 
or by night, meeting a spontaneous outpouring of 
love and pride and veneration not accorded to 
any ruler of the world. . . . Fortunately the van- 
dalism of the Act was averted. 


What might have happened to the Bell had it 
been put upon the auction block as an appurte- 
nance of the tower and knocked down to the high- 
est bidder invites pause for speculation and 
soliloquy—but it was not to be. With responsi- 
bility now shifted to the authorities of the city, 
some slight improvements and additions to the 
edifice gradually came to be made and restoration 
of the steeple was next decided on, though only 
after a sharp controversy over the plans. The 
new clock and clock bell, it will be recalled, were 
ordered at this stage. The work proceeded 
quickly, the committee submitted its report in 
February, 1828, and the bell raising was made 
coincident with the 4th of July celebration, al- 
though the bell recast in substitute for the defec- 
tive one was not installed and striking to the 
clock till the last day of the year. The old Bell 
held its place undisturbed in the lower tower 
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room, in fact we are told it was rung that very 
year upon tidings of the Catholic Emancipation 
Act passed by Parliament in February, 1828.’ 
None the less, it had another narrow escape right 
here, for the contract entered into by Wilbank 
left him free to take the old Bell for its metal, 
the records showing that a salvage allowance of 
$400 was fixed for it, but he, apparently, set no 
value whatever on it, and let it stay, unclaimed. 
More than once, Wilbank heirs have talked about 
instituting proceedings to recover the property in 
the Bell, title to which, on this theory, had passed 
to their progenitor, but never went so far as to 
present a serious demand for it.’ 

July 4, 1831, is the last recorded ringing for 
this anniversary; “the young men of the city rang 
the old State House Bell to commemorate the day 
of our Independence.” 

February 22, 1832, saw the celebration of the 
centenary of Washington’s birth, at which the 
Bell was rung for the last time in honor of the 
“Father of his Country.” It also, during that 
year, tolled the death of Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton, the last survivor of those whose sig- 
natures were affixed to the Declaration. 


RE LO A TT eT 
2 Watson, Annals, III, p. 209. 
3 See Philadelphia Press, December 2, 1915. But the allow- 
ance may well have related to the old clock bell. 
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July 21, 1834: The Bell sounded mournfully 
once more. Lafayette, whom it had joyfully wel- 
comed just ten years before, Lafayette who had 
crossed the sea to help in the achievement of our 
Independence, had died. The sorrowing people 
met in the State House and went thence in pro- 
cession to divine service in his memory. 


The revolutionary mission of the Bell here 
reaches its completion. Of the great actors in 
the drama, few survived. ‘The author of the 
Declaration was dead; the leader of its armies 
and he who wrote the resolutions of our inde- 
pendence were dead, the colossus of its debates, 
its diplomatist and its financier, were dead; its 
orator was dead—Jefferson, Washington, Lee, 
Adams, Franklin, Morris, and Henry were dead 
—and of all that immortal list of names, the 
signers of the Declaration, not one remained; the 
final struggle which completed our independency 
was ended and the Bell had rung to do its great 
general honor; of the greater actors of that strug- 
gle, one, John Marshall of Virginia, survived; 
he sat in judgment on the finished work and gave 
the measure of its strength and power for the 
people.* 


John Marshall, chief justice of the United 


4*Keyser, The Liberty Bell, p. 29. 
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States, breathed his last in Philadelphia on the 
sixth day of July, 1835. On the 8th of July, the 
precise anniversary of the day that the Bell had 
“proclaimed liberty” to the inhabitants assembled 
at the square, his remains were taken in solemn 
funeral cortége under escort of officials, the Bar, 
and distinguished citizens, through the streets to 
the steamboat that was to bear him back to Vir- 
ginia for a final resting place. Slowly tolling dur- 
ing these sad rites, the Bell was cracked, again 
“without violence” other than the strokes of the 
clapper. In fact, the Bell had been muffled, for 
in answer to a protest against the loudness of the 
chimes, “‘a ringer of Christ Church’ gives the 
information ® “‘that as usual on such occasions, a 
request to have the bells muffled from his honor, 
the mayor, was sent” and in compliance, ‘‘a muf- 
fled peal was commenced previous to the re- 


5 6 


mains leaving the city and was continued until 
after the steamboat had left the wharf some 
time.” 

Although sometimes said to have come from 
too strenuous ringing on the famous Fourth, and 
likewise from an overzealous acclaim to a visit 
of Henry Clay,® that the fracture of the Bell was 


5 Poulson’s Advertiser, July 16, 1835. 
6 American Encyclopedia, 1883 edition 
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sustained at this time and under these circum- 
stances is amply attested and corroborated.” 
Coincidence again! Almost simultaneously 
with the cracking of the State House bell, the 
largest, or tenor, bell of the chimes in Christ 
Church, that had sounded so often in unison with 
it and was cast at nearly the same time in the 
same foundry in England, fell and was broken. 
This incident occurred in the early part of 1835 ° 
and it was deemed advisable to have it recast in the 
place of its origin. To enable the founder to give 
it the correct tone, the treble bell was sent out 
with it. The bells were returned and rehung the 
following spring, the large bell bringing back with 
it this new inscription: “Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia. This bell, and the rest of the peal, were 
cast by Lester and Pack, of the White Chapel 
Foundry, London, 1754. Recast at the same 
Foundry, by Thomas Mears, 1835.” 
Notwithstanding the condition of the Liberty 
Bell, we have assurance of Thompson Westcott 
that “it was occasionally rung after it was 
cracked, but became so much injured during the 


7See Etting, The Old State House, p. 104; Watson, op. cit., 
p. 209; Jordan, “The Liberty Bell,” Proceedings of American 
Numismatical and Antiquarian Society, XXVII, p. 111. 

8 Dorr, op. cit., p. 249. 
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celebration of Washington’s birthday in 1843 
that it was never used after.” Unless the year is 
inadvertently mistated, this is not strictly accu- 
rate, for, the final attempt at restoration was 
made three years later. 

And now comes one more curious chapter in 
the story of the Bell. Upon the approach of the 
birthday anniversary of Washington, in 1846, a 
resolution was adopted by the Common Council 
authorizing a committee to arrange to have the 
church bells rung “agreeably to an established 
custom.’ No churches were designated but it was 
understood that the committee would employ St. 
Peter’s and Christ Churches ‘‘as they are the only 
ones furnished with full peals.”” But when the 
resolution came into the Select Council (the Mu- 
nicipal Legislature was bicameral) it was 
amended so as to specify Christ Church only, ‘‘be- 
cause, as it was asserted, that church was the one 
to which Washington belonged while living and 
claims the exclusive privilege of ringing its bells 
on his birthday, but that it will not do so unless 
it attains the whole sum usually given by the city 
for this service to the illustrious dead. This sum 
is thirty dollars.” ® 

The squabble thus precipitated, for so it must 


9 Public Ledger, February 16, 1846. 
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be termed, became more and more acrid. Each 
branch of the Council refused to yield. St. 
Peter’s church let it be known it would be satis- 
fied to take half the money, was anxious to enjoy 
half the honor. A special committee was ap- 
pointed to settle the momentous question “whether 
the two churches, could, or should, ring their 
bells for fifteen dollars each or whether the whole 
sum, with the monopoly of the ringing, should be 


”’ Unable to agree, the committee 


given to one. 
adjourned without instructing anybody but the 
man in the steeple to ring a bell in honor of the 
birth of Washington. Upon exposure of the sit- 
uation in the public prints, suggestions came 
pouring forth. Let the bells of other churches 
be rung out of a pure public spirit. Let the bells 
of the fire department ring at sunrise and sunset 
with understanding that no alarm of fire is in- 
tended. And finally, ‘Since the churches refuse 
to ring without pay, let old Independence and 
the hall bells of the various districts sound a 
peal on that day that will put the silence of all 
paid patriotism to shame.”’ As the best way out, 
so far as the Municipal Councils were concerned, 
“the issue of the matter was that the old bell in 
the State House should be struck through the 
day.” 


iit ORAGI IN| THE: BELT: ‘rox 


Summed up editorially on the eve of the holi- 
Gayo 


Since Christ Church, or its managers, will not 
let its bells ring in honor of the birthday of Wash- 
ington, unless it receives the whole of the appro- 
priation, the public have taken up the matter 
with a proper patriotic spirit and are determined 
to have a chime of music of their own—one that 
will far excel the tintinnabulary performances of 
the professional gentlemen engaged to do the 
church ringing. Such a jingling of bells, as there 
will be, has never before been heard anywhere out 
of Amsterdam, the most famous place in Chris- 
tendom for such kind of music. Inspired by the 
virtuous example of the great man whom they 
delight to honor, volunteers from every side came 
forward offering to devote their time and labor 
gratuitously towards paying proper marks of re- 
spect on the anniversary of his birth. Some not 
only offer the use of their bells and the hands that 
will make them wag their noisy tongues, but one 
citizen, with true American spirit, puts his hand 
in his pocket and offers to pay all the ringers for 
their services: Who will say after this that pa- 
triotism has died out in the land and that we of 
the present day have degenerated from the virtues 
of our sires? 


a 
10 Public Ledger, February 21, 1846. 
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For postscript a few days later, the informa- 
tion is vouchsafed that: 


- The old Independence Bell rang its last clear 
note on Monday last in honor of the birthday of 
Washington and now hangs in the great city 
steeple irreparably cracked and dumb. It had 
been cracked before but was set in order for that 
day by having the edges of the fractures filed so 
as not to vibrate against each other, as there was 
a prospect that the church bells would not chime 
upon that occasion. It gave out clear notes and 
loud, and appeared to be in excellent condition 
until noon, when it received a sort of compound 
fracture in a zig-zag direction through one of its 
sides which put it completely out of tune and left 
it a mere wreck of what it was. We were lucky 
enough to get a small fragment of it and shall 
keep it sacred in memory of the good and glory 
achieved by the old herald of Independence in 
times long past and ever to be remembered. It 
has been suggested that it should be re-cast; and 
as it is now entirely useless, but composed of good 
stuff, the suggestion is entitled to consideration. 
It can never be replaced but by itself, and although 
it may not be improved, yet, pure as it is, it can 
be re-formed to much advantage. (This last, of 
course, facetious. ) 


11 Public Ledger, February 26, 1846. 
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In recent years, a new crack, an extension of 
the old, has developed, first discernible in 1907 
on close examination above the crown and its 
slow growth has not been altogether arrested. 

Why did the Bell crack? This is a self-pro- 
pounding inquiry which describing the occasion 
and the manner of its cracking does not fully an- 
swer. The account of the original casting in Eng- 
land and its fracture upon first test, its too great 
brittleness when broken into pieces, the infusion 
of additional copper, the ill success of the initial 
recasting in America and the not altogether satis- 
factory results of the second recasting, would in- 
dicate a Nemesis hovering over it from the out- 
set. True, it had had hard usage from time to 
time; the jolting and fall it endured in the safety- 
seeking trip to Allentown and return and its re- 
peated movings to accommodate the repairing or 
reconstruction of the tower, were not calculated 
to fortify it for service. Shortcomings, how- 
ever, there must have been in the composition and 
running of the metal—other large bells have been 
as roughly used and emerged unimpaired. A 
careful study from the metallurgical side has been 
presented by Wilfred Jordan which makes the 
causes of the cracking more understandable: ” 


12 Numismatical and Antiquarian Society Proceedings, Vol. 
27, Pp. 109. 
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That the Liberty Bell is suffering from an 
organic disease long standing has been clearly 
demonstrated. As with many people a disorder 
might be called hereditary and date from birth, 
so the defects of this old relic date from its first 
casting in England. 

This organic trouble arises from the scientific 
truth that all metal castings are subject to internal 
strains due to natural shrinkage in cooling. 
These are known as “‘cooling strains,’ and the 
original fracture in the Liberty Bell was most 
probably due to such a cause, and though its ex- 
tension might have been stopped by boring a very 
small hole through the metal a short distance be- 
yond the former termination of the first crack, it 
was never done, with the result that the original 
fracture, known to millions, has more than 
doubled in length and has extended up and around 
the shoulder of the Bell. Any one can easily un- 
derstand from observation the really perilous con- 
dition of the Bell, since nearly half of its side is 
hanging to the other by a much slenderer support 
than originally. 

Both these fractures in the casting began in 
minute flaws before they became apparent to the 
eye by widening, or to the ear by a discordant 
tone in ringing. Each time the heavy clapper 
struck the bell, the molecules contiguous to the 
flaw were thrown into violent vibration and what 
is known to metallurgists as “breaking down in 
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detail” took place. That is, in plain words, the 
crack extended at first perhaps only a millionth 
of an inch. This condition would not injure the 
bell’s tone until an actual rupture occurred. One 
can scarcely put the fault of this defect on the 
casters of the bell, although the casting is ad- 
mittedly crude, as exactly this thing happens daily 
in making tensile tests of bronze and other metals. 
Two specimens cut from the same casting, both 
apparently sound, will often differ greatly in ten- 
sile strength, owing to a microscopical flaw in one 
that gives a starting point for yielding under a 
strain. Examination under a microscope in- 
variably proves this. Such a minute flaw may 
start a rupture in the center and take years to 
reach the surface, even under the vibrations 
caused by the strokes of a bell clapper. 

There are probably no more ‘cooling strains” 
in the Liberty Bell to start new fissures in its sides, 
but, taken together, the old one and the new one 
are quite sufficient to cause the complete wreck 
and breakage of this sacred instrument. 


From another authoritative source, the sugges- 
tion is offered that the malady goes back to the 
successive remelting of the bronze. ‘‘Recent 
scientific investigations have shown that when 
metal, similar to that of which the Liberty Bell 
is composed, is re-melted, several times under 
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careful supervision, it loses ‘resilience,’ or bend- 
ing quality, becoming brittle like glass.” ** And 
the fact that the metal in the Bell was run first in 
England and remelted twice after it reached 
Philadelphia, fully supports the belief that it is 
“extremely ‘short,’ or brittle, instead of tough 
or ductile.” 

Whether efforts to revivify the tone of the Bell 
have been made subsequent to 1846 is uncertain, 
but, if so, they have been futile without stopping 
the widening of the crack. It has been urged that 
it could be reconditioned as “‘good as new’’ by the 
process of electro-welding but no such proposals 
have been entertained. As a result of the drill- 
ing and the breaking off of pieces from the lip 
by souvenir seekers, the Bell is short of its original 
weight by probably not less than thirty to forty 
pounds. A report of the custodian at the time 
the crack was opened up, gives us this illuminating 
side light: 


Philadelphia, March 9, 1846. 
To the Committee on Public Property, 
Gentlemen, 
By direction of his Honor, the Mayor, I caused 
the fracture in old “Independence Bell” to be 


13 A, E, Outerbridge, Jr., metallurgist of Franklin Institute, 
letter in Public Ledger, May 24, 1915. 
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drilled out for the purpose of ringing it on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, and having succeeded in sav- 
ing the drillings, I had a small bell cast from 
them, which I have the honor to present to your 
Committee and which I request you to accept as 
part of the metal composing the Instrument which 
first ‘‘Proclaimed Liberty throughout all the 
land; unto all the inhabitants thereof.’ Leviticus, 
axe Clrap.,. ro verse, 

By order of the Assembly of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, for the State House in Phila- 
delphia. 

Pass AND Stow, Makers, MDCCL II. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your humble servant, 
WILLIAM ECKEL, 
Superintendent of State House Steeple. 


A small bell, the size of a table bell, possibly 
the bell mentioned, is preserved among the curios 
of the museum at Independence Hall. There is 
on view there also a smaller bell, about three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter at the lip and the 
other dimensions in proportion, a loan by Edwin 
L. Fletcher, said to be one of thirty-five made out 
of the metal then taken from the Bell by order 
of the Council, moved to do so either by the sight 
of that bell presented to its committee by the 
custodian, or by recalling the small bells men- 
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tioned in the Norris letter as used to try out the 
sound at the time of the first recasting when the 
Bell received from England was broken up and 
more copper added to the mixture. These tiny 
bells, it is said, worn as watch charms by officials 
and their close friends, were not uncommon but, 
obviously, it is now difficult, if not impossible, to 
establish the fact that such bells are composed 
of metal once in the Liberty Bell. 

Fear of further damage has been the main con- 
sideration urged against sending the Bell to re- 
mote parts of the country, especially the jolting of 
the trains, the risks involved in lifting and lower- 
ing, the possibility of accident by collision. A 
factor probably contributing to the cracking along 
with the hard experience of travel manifests itself 
in the expansion and contraction from extreme 
weather conditions and changes encountered en 
route. At the start of one of its trips, the Bell 
was permitted to lie exposed in the local railroad 
yards from Saturday to Monday with the ther- 
mometer down to ten to fifteen degrees while 
summer heat immersed it at its destination a few 
days later. 

To a realization of the delicate state of the 
Bell’s health must be ascribed the refusal in more 
recent years to let it leave the city. When, in 
1922, the Council took favorable action on a huge 
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petition covering nine miles of paper bearing the 
signatures of 3,500,000 school children in seven 
states in the Middle West, the resolution was 
vetoed by Mayor Moore with the positive state- 
ment that he was prompted by a desire to fix it 
as the firm policy of the city not to send the Bell 
again away from its historic environs. And the 
prompt acquiescence in and approval of his stand 
unquestionably registered the growing feeling 
that the City of Philadelphia, in its custody of the 
Bell, acts in reality as trustee for the people of 
the whole country, now and through all coming 
ages, for the preservation of a priceless and irre- 
placeable historic relic. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE LEGENDS OF THE BELL 


NDER the strange fatuity attending its 
casting and recasting with its peculiarly in- 

spired inscription, a fatuity following it at almost 
every turn after the performance of its mission 
and ending with the tragic silencing of its tongue, 
it is not surprising that the Bell should become 
the subject of legendary tales which it has been 
found impossible to shake off. These fictions 
have been sung in prose and poetry, they have 
been recited from platform and pulpit, they have 
been incorporated in the textbooks furnished to 
the children at schools, they have contributed 
powerfully, despite their repeated exposure as 
fanciful inventions, to rousing the patriotic en- 
thusiasm of more than one generation. The leg- 
ends of the Bell have secured unquestioning ac- 
ceptance and enjoyed a popularity not alone 
among the unlearned but also among people prid- 
ing themselves upon being especially critical; in 
faith, they have accomplished as much as its true 
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history in winding a pall of sacredness about it 
and making it venerated far and wide as a pre- 
cious relic. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century 
a school of writers developed and flourished who 
devoted themselves to realistic fiction often laid 
with historical background. And no place offered 
such an inviting field as picturesque America with 
its unexplored wildernesses, sharp contrasts, and 
startling changes. Even those essaying to pro- 
duce history were wont to reconstruct scenes ac- 
cording to their notion of what might have been 
and particularly to ascribe to famous characters 
imaginary speeches which they might readily have 
declaimed. In a quite comprehensive history 
of the American Revolution, written in Italian by 
Charles Botta and published in English in three 
successive editions, the first one in 1821, the au- 
thor’s foreword serves notice on the reader, in 
these words :* 


There will be found, in the course of this his- 
tory, several discourses of a certain length. 
Those I have put into the mouths of the differ- 
ent speakers have really been pronounced by 
them and upon those very occasions [referring to 
the debate on the Declaration] which are treated 


1 Botta, History of the War of Independence, Vol. I. 
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of in the work. I should, however, mention that 
I have sometimes made a single orator say what 
has been said in substance by others of the same 
party. Sometimes also, but rarely, using the lib- 
erty granted in all times to historians, I have ven- 
tured to add a small number of phrases which 
appeared to me to coincide perfectly with the 
sense of the orator and proper to enforce his 
opinion. 


It is easy to see how this method of literary 
labor could lead almost imperceptibly, as it did, 
into the borderland of legend. It apparently, at 
any rate, exerted an influence upon George Lip- 
pard, who wrote many popular novels and short 
stories in Philadelphia, during the second quarter 
of the last century. 

Of Lippard it is said by those who knew him, 
“His material was always fresh, his imagination 
vivid, his descriptive powers unsurpassed.” ? It 
was Lippard who invented that most thrilling and 
irrepressible tale of the Bell which first appeared 
in 1847 under title, ““The Fourth of July, 1776,” 
in a collection called by him, Legends of the 
American Revolution,? in which the fanciful 
flights are as follows: 


2 Simpson, Lives. 
5 See p. 391, original edition. 
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Let me paint you a picture on the canvass of 
the Past. 

It is a cloudless summer day. Yes, a clear blue 
sky arches and smiles above a quaint edifice, ris- 
ing among giant trees, in the center of a wide 
city. That edifice is built of red brick, with heavy 
window frames and a massy hall door. The wide- 
spreading dome of St. Peter’s, the snowy pillars 
of the Parthenon, the gloomy glory of Westmin- 
ster Abbey—none of these, nor anything like 
these are here, to elevate this edifice of plain red 
brick into a gorgeous monument of architecture. 

Plain red brick the walls; the windows partly 
framed in stone; the roof-eaves heavy with intri- 
cate carvings; the hall door ornamented with 
pillars of dark stone; such is the State House of 
Philadelphia, in this year of our Lord, 1776. 

Around this edifice stately trees arise. Yonder 
toward the dark walls of Walnut Street gaol, 
spreads a pleasant lawn, enclosed by a plain board 
fence. Above our heads, these trees lock their 
massy limbs and spread their leafy canopy. 

There are walks here, too, not fashioned in 
squares and circles, but spreading in careless 
negligence along the lawn. Benches, too, rude 
benches, on which repose the forms of old men 
with gray hairs, and women with babes in their 
arms. 

This is a beautiful day, and this a pleasant 
lawn; but why do those clusters of citizens, with 
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anxious faces, gather round the State House 
walls? There is the Merchant in his velvet garb 
and ruffled shirt; there the Mechanic, with apron 
on his breast and tools in his hands; there the 
bearded Sailor and the dark-robed Minister, all 
grouped together. 

Why this anxiety on every face? This gather- 
ing in little groups all over the lawn? 

Yet hold a moment! In yonder wooden steeple, 
which crowns the red brick State House, stands 
an old man with white hair and sunburnt face. 
He is clad in humble attire, yet his eye gleams, as 
it is fixed upon the ponderous outline of the Bell, 
suspended in the steeple there. The old man 
tries to read the inscription on that bell, but can- 
not. Out upon the waves, far away in the forests; 
thus has his life been passed. He is no scholar, 
he scarcely can spell one of those strange words 
carved on the surface of that bell. 

By his side, gazing in his face—that sunburnt 
face—in wonder, stands a flaxen-haired boy, with 
laughing eyes of summer blue. 

“Come here, my boy; you are a rich man’s 
ehild. You can read. Spell me those words, and 
I'll bless ye, my good child!” 

And the child raised itself on tip-toe and 
pressed its tiny hands against the bell, and read, 
in lisping tones, these memorable words: 

“Proclaim Liberty to all the Land and all the 
inhabitants thereof.” 
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The old man ponders for a moment on those 
strange words; then gathering the boy in his arms 
he speaks, 

“Look here, my child? Wilt do the old man 
a kindness? Then haste you down stairs, and wait 
in the hall by the big door, until a man shall give 
you a message for me. A man with a velvet dress 
and a kind face, will come out from the big door, 
and give you a word for me. When he gives you 
that word, then run out yonder in the street, and 
shout it up tome. Do you mind?” 

It needed no second command. The boy with 
blue eyes and flaxen hair sprang from the old 
Bell-keeper’s arms, and threaded his way down 
the dark stairs. 

The old Bell-keeper was alone. Many minutes 
passed. Leaning over the railing of the steeple, 
his face toward Chestnut Street, he looked anx- 
iously for that fair-haired boy. Moments passed, 
yet still he came not. The crowds gathered more 
darkly along the pavement and over the lawn, yet 
still the boy came not. 

“Oh,” groaned the old man, “he has forgotten 
me! These old limbs will have to totter down the 
State House stairs, and climb up again, and all on 
account of that child—”’ 

As the word was on his lips, a merry, ringing 
laugh broke on the ear. There, among the 
crowds on the pavement, stood the blue-eyed boy, 
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clapping his tiny hands, while the breeze blowed 
his flaxen hair all about his face. 

And then, swelling his little chest, he raised 
himself on tip-toe, and shouted a single word— 

“Ring!” 

Do you see that old man’s eye fire? Do you 
see that arm so suddenly bared to the shoulder, 
do you see that withered hand, grasping the Iron 
Tongue of the Bell? The old man is young 
again; his veins are filled with new life. Back- 
ward and forward, with sturdy strokes, he swings 
the Tongue. The bell speaks out! The crowd 
in the street hear it, and burst forth in one long 
shout! Old Delaware hears it, and gives it back 
in the hurrah of her thousand sailors. The city 
hears it, and starts up from desk and work- 
bench, as though an earthquake had spoken. 

Yet still while the sweat pours from his brow, 
that old Bell-keeper hurls the iron tongue, and 
still—boom—boom—boom—the Bell speaks to 
the city and to the world. 

There is a terrible poetry in the sound of that 
State House Bell at dead of night, when striking 
its sudden and solemn—One!—lIt rouses crime 
from its task, mirth from its wine-cup, murder 
from its knife, bribery from its gold. There is a 
terrible poetry in that sound. It speaks to us 
like a voice from our youth—like a knell of God’s 
judgment—like a solemn yet kind remembrancer 
of friends, now dead and gone. 
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There is a terrible poetry in that sound at dead 
of night: but there was a day when the echo of 
that Bell awoke a world, slumbering in tyranny 
and crime! 

Yes, as the old man swung the Iron Tongue, 
the Bell spoke to all the world. That sound 
crossed the Atlantic—pierced the dungeons of 
Europe—the work shops of England—the vassal- 
fields of France. 

That Echo spoke to the slave—bade him look 
from his toil—and know himself a man. 

That Echo startled the Kings upon their 
crumbling thrones. 

That Echo was the knell of King-craft, Priest- 
craft and all other crafts born of the darkness of 
ages, and baptized in seas of blood. 

Yes, the voice of that little boy, who lifting 
himself on tip-toe, with his flaxen hair blowing in 
the breeze, shouted—‘‘Ring’”—had a deep and 
awful meaning in its infant tones: 

Why did that word, “Ring!”—why did that 
Echo of the State House Bell speak such deep and 
awful meaning to the world? 

Under that very bell, pealing out at noonday, 
in an old hall, 56 traders, farmers and mechanics 
had assembled to shake the shackles of the world. 

Now let us look in upon this band of plain men, 
met in such solemn council. It is now half an 
hour previous to the moment when the Bell ringer 
responded to the shout of the fair-haired boy. 
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. . . Look over the faces of these 56 men and 
see every eye turned to the door. ‘There is si- 
lence in this hall—every voice is hushed—every 
face is stamped with a deep and awful responsi- 
bility. Why turns every glance to that door? 
. .. The Committee of Three, who have been 
out all night, penning a parchment are about to 
appear. The parchment, with signatures of these 
men, written with the pen lying on yonder table 
will either make a world free—or stretch these 
necks upon the gibbet. . . . The door opens— 
the Committee appear. . . . The three advance 
to the table. The Parchment is laid there. Shall 
it be signed or not? [Here is inserted an im- 
aginary speech by an unknown orator. | 

“Look! How they rush forward. . . . Look 
how the names blaze on the Parchment! ... 
And now the Parchment is signed; and now let 
word ... go out to all the earth. . . . Let the 
Bell speak out the great truth. 


The popularity of the Lippard legend soon in- 
duced imitation. In 1851 appeared The Old Bell 
of Independence, at Philadelphia in 1776 from 
the pen of Henry C. Watson, being a series of 
imaginative tales told by veterans of the War of 
the Revolution during a visit to Independence Bell 
in the belfry of the hall on occasion of Lafayette’s 
reception in 1824. In this book, “Old John Har- 
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mar” is quoted as saying: “How the people did 
crowd around this State House on the day the 
Declaration was proclaimed! Bells were ringing 
all over the town, and guns were fired; but above 
’em all, could be heard the heavy deep sound of 
this old Bell, that rang as if it meant something! 
Oh, them was great times!” 

Doubtless every inhabitant of his home city 
who read Lippard understood perfectly well that 
his highly colored word picture of the Fourth of 
July, 1776, was drawn wholly from his “fecund 
fancy.’ But just about this time, when the legend 
was scarce a year old, there arrived, for the pur- 
pose of exploring the historic landmarks of the 
vicinity, none other than Benson J. Lossing, gath- 
ering material for his bulky but largely read 
Field Book of the Revolution and took this story 
in all seriousness. In his instructive travelogue, 
Dr. Lossing tells about setting forth one early 
Monday morning, stopping in at Carpenters Hall, 
and then proceeding up Chestnut Street to the 
venerable State House which he describes graph- 
ically with due deference to its place in the history 
of the Republic. And he goes on to explain: * 


I ascended to the steeple, where hangs in silent 
grandeur the Liberty Bell. It is four feet in di- 


ee en 


4Lossing, Field Book, I, p. 66. 
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ameter at the lip and three inches thick at the 
heaviest part. Its tone is destroyed by a crack, 
which extends from the lip to the crown, passing 
directly through the names of the persons who 
cast it. An attempt was made to restore the tone 
by sawing the crack wider but without success; 
the melody of the “glory-breathed tone” that 
thrilled the hearts of the people on the birthday 
of the nation could not be re-awakened. The his- 
tory of the bell is interesting. In 1752, a bell for 
the State House was imported from England. 
On the first trial-ringing, after its arrival, it was 
cracked. It was re-cast by Pass and Stow of 
Philadelphia in 1753, under the direction of Isaac 
Norris, Esq., the then Speaker of the Colonial 
Assembly. And that is the bell, “the greatest in 
English America” which now hangs in the Old 
State House Steeple and claims our reverence. 
Upon fillets around its crown, cast there 23 years 
before the Continental Congress met in the State 
House, are the words of Holy Writ, ‘“Proclaim 
Liberty throughout all the land unto all the in- 
habitants thereof.” 

How prophetic! Beneath that very bell the 
representatives of the thirteen colonies “pro- 
claimed liberty.’’ Ay, and when the debates were 
ended, and the result was announced, on the 4th 
of July, 1776, the iron tongue of that very bell 
first “proclaimed liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof,” by ringing out 
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the joyful annunciation for more than two hours, 
its glorious melody floating clear and musical as 
the voice of an angel above the discordant chorus 
of booming cannon, the roll of drums, and the 
mingled acclamations of the people. 
a 

Lossing then gives the text of the Declaration 
in full and continues: 


It was two o’clock in the afternoon when the 
final decision was announced by Secretary Thomp- 
son to the assembled Congress in Independence 
Hall. It was a moment of solemn interest; and 
when the Secretary sat down, a deep silence per- 
vaded that august assembly. Thousands of anx- 
ious citizens had gathered in the streets of 
Philadelphia; for it was known that the final de- 
cision was to be made that day. From the hour 
when Congress convened in the morning, the old 
bell-man had been in the steeple. He placed a 
boy at the door below, to give him notice when 
the announcement should be made. As hour suc- 
ceeded hour the gray-beard shook his head and 
said, ‘““They will never do it! They will never do 
it!’”? Suddenly a loud shout came up from below, 
and there stood the blue-eyed boy, clapping his 
hands and shouting, ‘Ring! Ring!’ Grasping 
the iron tongue of the old bell against which we 
are now leaning, backward and forward he hurled 
it a hundred times, its loud voice proclaiming 
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“Liberty throughout all the land unto all the in- 
habitants thereof.’ The excited multitude in the 
streets responded with loud acclamations, and 
with cannon-peals, bonfires, and illuminations, the 
patriots held a glorious carnival that night in the 
quiet city of Penn. 


Taking his cue presumably from Lossing, Joel 
Tyler Headley, another well-known historian, 
promptly incorporated the legend, with variations 
of his own, in his Life of George Washington, 
which ran serially in Graham’s Magazine in 1854 
and then appeared in book form. 


The next day, July 4th [he writes], was ap- 
pointed for final action. It was soon known 
' throughout the city, and in the morning before 
Congress assembled, the streets were filled with 
excited men, some gathered in groups engaged in 
eager discussion, and others moving towards the 
State House. All business was forgotten in the 
momentous crisis the country had now reached. 
No sooner had the members taken their seats than 
the multitude gathered in a dense mass around 
the entrance. The old bell-man mounted to the 
belfry, to be ready to proclaim the joyful tidings 
of freedom so soon as the final vote had passed. 
A bright-eyed boy was stationed below to give the 
signal. Around that bell, brought from England, 
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had been cast more than twenty years before, the 
prophetic sentence, “Proclaim Liberty through- 
out all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
Although its loud clang had often sounded over 
the city, the proclamation engraved on its iron lip 
had never yet been spoken aloud. It was expected 
that the final vote would be taken without delay, 
but hour after hour wore on and no report came 
from that mysterious hall where the fate of a 
continent was being settled. The multitude grew 
impatient—the old bell-man leaned over the rail- 
ing, straining his eyes downward, till his heart 
misgave him and hope yielded to fear. But at 
length, at two o’clock, the door of the hall opened, 
and a voice exclaimed: ‘It has passed.” The 
word leaped like lightening from lip to lip, fol- 
lowed by huzzahs that shook the building. The 
boy-sentinel turned to the belfry, clapped his 
hands, and shouted, “Ring! Ring!” The de- 
sponding bell-man electrified into life by the joy- 
ful news, seized the iron tongue and hurled it 
backward and forward, with a clang that startled 
every heart in Philadelphia like a bugle blast. 
“Clang—clang,”’ it resounded on, ever higher and 
clear and more joyous, blending in its deep and 
thrilling vibrations, and proclaiming in long and 
loud accents over all the land the motto that en- 
circled it. Glad messengers caught the tidings as 
it floated out on the air and sped off in every di- 
rection to bear it onward. 
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With the hall-mark put upon it by Lossing and 
Headley, Lippard’s concoction acquired currency 
as history. Despite the fact that upon the same 
page with this narration, Lossing himself contra- 
dicts it in the footnote in which he says, ‘“The 
great importance of this event does not seem to 
have been realized even by many men in public 
life,” and gives striking examples in proof of the 
statement, the fiction became the stock story of 
the Declaration in many of the popular histories 
of the Republic down to this day.° 

Would it not be extraordinary if such a stir- 
ring story did not soon move the poetic impulse 
to set it to rhythmic measure? ‘The precise time 
when the muse began to sing the Lippard legend 
cannot at this day be fixed, nor through whom. 
But once produced, it found a place in school 
readers and in compendiums of patriotic verse. 
Although it must have been previously current, 
the earliest print of it available seems to be that 
in the Franklin Fifth Reader, issued in 1871 by 
G. S. Hillard, where text and preliminary ex- 
planation are given as follows: 


INDEPENDENCE BELL—JULY 4, 1776 


When it was certain that the Declaration would 
be adopted and confirmed by the signatures of 


‘5 Even Hazelton, in his masterful work on the Declaration, 
repeats Lossing’s recital without discrediting it. 
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the delegates in Congress, it was determined to 
announce the event by ringing the old State House 
Bell which bore the inscription, ‘‘Proclaim Lib- 
erty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabit- 
ants thereof!” And the old bellman posted his 
little boy at the door of the hall to await the in- 
struction of the doorkeeper when to ring. At 
the word, the little patriot scion rushed out and 
flinging up his hands, shouted, “‘Ring!! Ring!!!” 


I 


There was tumult in the city, 
In the quaint old Quaker town, 
And the streets were rife with people 
Pacing restless up and down— 
People gathering at the corners, 
Where they whispered each to each, 
And the sweat stood on their temples 
With the earnestness of speech. 


2 


As the bleak Atlantic currents 
Lash the wild Newfoundland shore, 
So they beat against the State House, 
So they surged against the door; 
And the mingling of their voices 
Made a harmony profound, 
Till the quiet street of Chestnut 
Was all turbulent with sound. 
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3 
“Will they do it?” ‘Dare they do it?” 
‘Who is speaking?” “What's the news?” 
“What of Adams?” ‘What of Sherman?” 
“Oh, God grant they won’t refuse!” 
“Make some way there!” ‘‘Let me nearer!” 
“T am stifling!” ‘‘Stifle then!” 
‘“‘When a nation’s life’s at hazard, 
We've no time to think of men!” 


4 
So they beat against the portal— 
Man and woman, maid and child; 
And the July sun in heaven 
On the scene looked down and smiled; 
The same sun that saw the Spartan 
Shed his patriot blood in vain, 
Now beheld the soul of freedom 


All unconquered rise again. 


5 
Far aloft in that high steeple 
Sat the bellman, old and gray; 
He was weary of the tyrant 
And his iron-sceptered sway, 
So he sat, with one hand ready 
On the clapper of the bell, 
When his eye could catch the signal, 
Long-expected news to tell. 
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See! See! The dense crowd quivers 
Down along its lengthy line, 

As the boy beside the portal 
Hastens forth to give the sign! 

With his little hands uplifted, 
Breezes dallying with his hair, 

Hark! with deep, clear intonation, 
Breaks his young voice on the air. 


| 
Hushed the people’s swelling murmur, 
Whilst the boy cries joyously; 
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“Ring!” he’s shouting, “‘ring, grandfather, 


Ring! Oh, ring for Liberty!” 
Quickly at the given signal 

The old bellman lifts his hand. 
Forth he sends the good news, making 

Iron music through the land. 


8 


How they shouted! What rejoicing! 
How the old bell shook the air, 

Till the clang of Freedom rufiled 
O’er the gliding Delaware! 

How the bonfires and the torches 
Lighted up the night’s repose, 

From the flames, like fabled Phcenix, 


Glorious Liberty arose! 
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9 
The old State House bell is silent, 


Hushed is now its clamorous tongue; 
But the spirit it awakened 
Still is living—ever young; 
When we greet the smiling sunlight 
On the Fourth of each July, 
We will ne’er forget the bellman 
Who, betwixt the earth and sky, 
Rang out loudly, “Independence,” 
Which, please God, shall never die! 


It will be noted that the author’s name is not 
revealed in this publication. The piece is also in- 
cluded in The Speaker’s Garland and Literary 
Bouquet, under 1872 copyright, with this intro- 
duction and substituted fourth stanza: 


When the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted by Congress, the event was announced by 
ringing the old State House bell which bore the 
inscription, “Proclaim Liberty throughout the 
land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.’ The old 
bellman stationed his little grandson at the door 
of the hall, to await the instructions of the door- 
keeper when to ring. At the word, the young pa- 
triot rushed out, and clapping his hands, shouted: 
“Ring! ring! ring!” 
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4 


So they surged against the State House, 
While all solemnly inside 
Sat the Continental Congress, 
Truth and reason for their guide, 
O’er a simple scroll debating, 
Which, though simple it might be, 
Yet should shake the cliffs of England 
With thunders of the free. 


And so on, with variations and elaborations, in 
numerous Readers, Handbooks and Treasuries. 
In Popular Patriotic Poems Explained, published 
in 1895, as ‘‘a supplemental reader for use in 
public and private schools,” the note accompany- 
ing the poem reads: 


During the day, the streets of Philadelphia 
were crowded with people anxious to learn the 
final decision. The old bellman, early in the day, 
had taken his place in the steeple, ready to ring 
the bell in case the decision was favorable. As 
the day passed and no word came, the old man re- 
peated to himself, “They will never do it! They 
will never do it!” But at 2 P.M. his little grand- 
son, whom he had placed at the door below to 
announce the result of the vote, ran up the steps 
shouting, “Ring, Grandpa! Ring!” The old 
bellman grasped the iron tongue of the bell which 
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had been there twenty years, and swung it back- 
wards and forwards one hundred times “‘proclaim- 
ing liberty throughout all the land.” The people 
in the streets caught up the sounds and shouted 
till they were hoarse. Bells were rung, cannons 
fired, the schools had a holiday, and everybody 
rejoiced. Every patriot welcomed the glad news 
of “liberty and union.” 


Here we not only have the cannons brought in 
but also a holiday accorded to the school children 
—schools in session in Philadelphia in the mid- 
summer month of July, 1776. 

As to the authorship of ‘Independence Bell,” 
the printed poem is everywhere ‘‘anonymous” 
except in one or two compilations ® which “credit” 
or “atttribute”’ it to Charles Brockden Brown. 
But no verification is to be had. While Charles 
Brockden Brown, sometimes called the ‘father 
of the American novel,” lived in Philadelphia in 
the Revolutionary era, dying in 1810, and edited 
several short-lived magazines, careful examina- 
tion of all his known publications fails to reveal 
any such verses. None of his biographers men- 
tion “There was tumult in the city,’ as they cer- 
tainly would were it his. As a novelist, Brown, to 
be sure, is held up as the object of “‘the literary 


8 Whipple, The Liberty Bell. 
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admiration” of Lippard who “outdid his mas- 
ter,” * but Lippard was not born until twelve years 
after Brown’s career ended, and there is nothing 
to connect either with the poetry. 

Moreover, there is intrinsic evidence that the 
poem was not indited until long after Brown’s 
death, since, in the final stanza, we are informed, 
“the Bell is silent, hushed is now its clamorous 
tongue,” and we know its silence dates at the 
earliest from 1835. 

To cap the climax, a well-known magazine 
especially devoted to the cause of education, fifty 
years after the Lippard legend was launched, con- 
ducted a prize essay contest on the subject: 
“What is the most dramatic incident in American 
History?” The contest was decided by three emi- 
nent educators, and one of the awards went to 
the writer of this recast: ® 


The streets of Philadelphia were thronged with 
citizens awaiting news of the action of Congress. 
Within the old State House were the Councillors 
of the colonies—the group of contemporaries 
whom Gladstone declared unequaled in the history 
of the world. One by one the names of the repre- 


sentatives were signed to that document which 
nh 


7 Oberholtzer, Literary History, p. 256. 
8 Chautauquan, Vol. 31, p. 242. 
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was to commit them to death as rebels or to im- 
mortality as patriots. 

As the last name was affixed, a little boy ran 
from the doorway out into the street, and, tossing 
his arms above his head, gave forth the tidings of 
a nation’s birth, in the words: 

“Ring! Ring! Ring!’ And then the Liberty 
Bell echoed the gospel as foreordained in the in- 
scription: ‘‘Proclaim liberty to the land; to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 

That is the most dramatic incident in Ameri- 


can history. 


Reluctantly let it be set down: There were, on 
the famous Fourth, no anxious crowds around the 
State House, no surging at the door, no gray- 
haired bellman in the steeple, no flaxen-head to 
send a signal. There was no scroll upon the table 
waiting signature while the debate waged on, no 
one then doubted of the outcome except as to 
unanimity, no shrill voice shouted, ‘Ring! 
Grandpa, ring!” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE BELL BECOME A RELIC 


UTE and mutilated beyond repair, the 

Bell was now wholly a relic of its proud 

past. Though still stationed in the tower room, 
it was out of sight and probably for the most part 
out of mind. The sad truth is that, up to this 
time, the Bell had attracted but passing notice. 
It had been rarely mentioned either in descrip- 
tions of the State House, or in the narrative his- 
tories, nor, as we shall see, had it been pictured 
extensively by brush or pen. Several distinguished 
travelers sojourned in Philadelphia not long after 
the Bell’s proclamation of Liberty, leaving us in 
writing, accounts of what they saw, especially in 
the State House, among them the Prince de 
Broglie in 1782, and Manasseh Cutler in 1787, 
but without a single reference to the Bell. Rob- 
ert Proud, a schoolmaster in Pennsylvania 
through the whole period of the Revolution, pen- 
ning his history of Pennsylvania about 1778, calls 
the State House “a plain, but elegant and spa- 
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cious edifice,” and describes it briefly, but does 
not note the existence of the Bell. So in the 
earlier Philadelphia directories and guidebooks 
which list the State House among the public 
buildings, the Bell is completely ignored. ‘That 
there is no little disagreement as to the precise 
date of its permanent removal from the tower is, 
therefore, not strange. Watson, Etting, and Jor- 
dan all state, in accord, that this occurred in 
1846 when the hall was undergoing repairs and 
restoration, although a quotation from Thomp- 
son Westcott on another page of Watson’s book 
places it later. More direct information, how- 
ever, is available, for Lossing definitely says that 
he climbed the tower to see the Bell and the date 
of his visit, “Monday morning, November 27, 
1848,” is not open to question.? “I ascended the 
steeple where hangs in silent grandeur,” he 
declares. While it is not advisable to depend on 
Lossing when he repeats as fact without investi- 
gation the doubtful stories which he finds in cur- 
rent circulation, the reliability of what he writes 
from personal observation may be accepted. By 
way of confirmation, R. A. Smith, in his Phila- 
delphia As It Is, published in 1852, notes (p. 29), 
“The old Bell is carefully preserved in the 


1Lossing, Field Book, Il, p. 65. 
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Steeple.” The statement of Thompson Westcott, 
then, may be taken as correct, that “the Bell was 
removed from its framework in the tower and 
placed upon a temporary pedestal in Independ- 
ence Hall, when the convention of delegates from 
the Thirteen Original States was held for the 
purpose of concerting measures for the erection 
of a monument in Independence Square to com- 
memorate the Declaration of Independence.” 
This convention, whose deliberations for various 
reasons proved fruitless, was in session July 5 
and 6, 1852. Taking the Bell from its dark and 
inaccessible refuge in the tower, and its exhibi- 
tion in the room in which the delegates held their 
deliberations, must have been intended to re- 
vivify the Spirit of 1776. ; 

The Bell rested upon this temporary support 
only a short time. Carried along by the en- 
thusiasm stimulated by the oratory of the con- 
vention, the authorities of the city, in 1854, or- 
dered the Hall of Independence fitted up in an 
impressive style. ‘“This Bell,” writes Belisle in 
1859,” ‘was placed upon a pedestal having thir- 
teen sides, representing the number of states that 
confederated for the accomplishment of Free- 
dom, with the American flag gracefully folded 


a ie a a aE 
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above and around it. A spread Eagle sits upon 
the Bell.” Etting’s description (p. 165) supplies 
a few more details: ‘‘A massive pedestal of 
wood, ornamented by Roman fasces, liberty caps, 
and festooned flags, was constructed in Independ- 
ence Chamber, and the old Bell, with its tongue 
up-rooted, and surmounted by Peale’s Eagle, was 
placed upon it.’ The eagle, according to good 
authority, was the stuffed efigy of the identical 
bird that had been a central feature of the zoo, 
ensconced in the State House yard as a part of 
Peale’s collection, during the years his ‘‘Museum”’ 
occupied Independence Hall and had its sign over 
the main entrance. 

In this position the Bell remained until a more 
intense interest, awakened by the approaching 
celebration of the Centennial Anniversary of the 
Republic, and the prospect of large numbers of 
visitors from all sections of the United States 
and from abroad, led in 1873 to plans for re- 
arrangement of the famous building and its con- 
tents. The execution of these plans was intrusted 
to the ‘Committee on Restoration of Independ- 
ence Hall,” for which Colonel Etting served as 
chairman. His official report explains what was 
done with reference to the Bell: ° 


3 Etting, The Old State House, p. 171. 
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The old Liberty Bell, which had been taken 
from the cupola and placed within the chamber, 
we removed to the vestibule, suspending it from 
the original beam and scaffolding, the latter hav- 
ing been discovered nearly intact in the steeple. 
We deemed it appropriate to inscribe upon 
its base the whole Scriptural Text, a part of 
which had been moulded upon the Bell in 1753, 
as it, even then, so essentially predicted and or- 
dained: first, “Liberty throughout all the land,” 
and secondly, the Centennial Celebration thereof. 
The whole has been enclosed by a plain iron 
railing, which circumstances showed to be essen- 
tial to its preservation. 


In the vestibule, visible even from the strect, 
is seen an object of the highest interest—the Bell 
that tolled triumphantly while John Nixon read 
the Declaration in the State House yard.* 


Thus exhibited, the Bell was visited and 
venerated by the Centennial year throngs. Roy- 
alty in the person of Emperor Dom Pedro II, 
of Brazil, the sole surviving monarch ruling on 
this continent by virtue of royal birth, peered and 
pondered. So also did Count Rochambeau, scion 
of nobility, the grandson of the commander of 
our French allies during the Revolution. The 
Ci 


4Stoddard, A Century After, Pp. 14- 
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Bell was in the background when the Centennial 
parade was reviewed from the stand in front of 
the hall by General Sherman, General Sheridan, 
General Hooker, General McDowell, all fa- 
mous in the war to preserve the union it had pro- 
claimed, and the governors of many States. It 
rested within hearing distance of the commemo- 
rative exercises for the hundred-year jubilee, the 
reading of the Declaration by Richard Henry 
Lee, direct descendant of the mover of the mo- 
mentous resolution whose adoption, July 2, 1776, 
led to the Declaration two days later, the ode by 
Bayard Taylor, the oration of the day delivered 
by William Maxwell Evarts, the singing of the 
hymn, written by Oliver Wendell Holmes. The 
Bell did not then remain long in the vestibule, but 
found its next lodgment in the adjoining room. 
From the supplemental volume of Watson’s 
Annals, got out by Willis P. Hazard in 1879, we 
learn that “the Liberty Bell is now in the West 
Room, on the first floor, opposite the Declaration 
Chamber which previously had been occupied by 
the Common Pleas Court” and further, “Here it 
can be seen, placed near one of the front win- 
dows, from which was removed the old sash, and 
a single pane of glass was placed to give an un- 
interrupted view of it.’’® 


5 Watson, Annals, III, p. 209. 
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This arrangement evidently proved unsatis- 
factory. While still kept in the old walnut 
frame, it is quite comprehensible that, though 
presented in the original and historic setting, the 
clumsy massiveness of the heavy beams almost 
concealed what it was desired most to have ex- 
posed to view. The next move of the Bell, there- 
fore, was again out of the frame, which went 
back empty to the tower storage room, to be 
suspended in the clerestory, or rotunda, by a 
chain of thirteen links, emblematic once more of 
the thirteen states whose delegates subscribed to 
the Declaration. It was held up by this chain 
at the beginning of 1885, and in July of the same 
year when a party of Mexican editors visited the 
hall, “the old Bell hanging in the rotunda was 
an object of especial curiosity.” ° It was “lowered 
from its accustomed resting place in the State 
House” and again restored to it, eight years later. 
By 1895, it reposed in “the big case in which it 
has latterly hung,” the case being a tall, glass- 
enclosed, boxlike, mahogany framework in which 
the Bell was held by two bronze supports upon 
which the restored yoke rested at both ends, fully 
visible from each of the four sides through single 
panes of glass. The conclusion had been forced 
ene a 


6 Public Ledger, July 20, 1885. 
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that this would be better than the chain holding 
the relic aloft, too far away for ready decipher- 
ing of the instructive inscription embossed on its 
crown and sides. The “huge glass case’’ protect- 
ing the precious Bell, at this time, was kept “in 
the room where the Declaration of Independence 
was signed.” * For twenty years this glass case 
served as the home of the Bell, part of the time 
in the Declaration Chamber and then in the vesti- 
bule of the tower entrance. That the glass cov- 
ering was unnecessary and contributed little, if 
anything, for protection was realized shortly after 
the return from the cross-continent trip made 
in 1915, and, from that time on, the Bell has 
been open to the view, as well as to the touch 
and to orderly examination, of visitors, and under 
slight restrictions, also to the privilege of sketch- 
ing and photographing. 


% Public Ledger, February 3, 1896. 


' CHAPTER VIII 


THE BELL AS IT IS 


NTERING from either door, the visitor 
to Independence Hall glimpses at once the 
old Bell occupying the center of the south end 
of the corridor, or vestibule. Indeed, in the 
warmer seasons, when the doors are kept open, 
the grim outline of the treasured relic may be 
seen from the street which the building faces, as © 
well as from the square which serves as the yard. 
There it is, in familiar form, unadorned, attached 
to its ancient walnut yoke, held up by bronze 
supports set on a raised platform. 

The vestibule is the room at the base of the 
tower. It is bright and airy, something over 
twenty feet square, rising in the clear to a height 
of fully thirty feet, flooded with light from lofty 
windows on three sides. Around the wainscoted 
walls winds the stairway, aptly described as “a 
remarkable example of Colonial or Georgian 
architecture, both in the dignity and richness of 


the general scheme and in the execution of de- 
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tail.” The mahogany handrail stands out from 
the white balustrade. The woodwork, other- 
wise, is everywhere entirely white, Ionic columns, 
rounded arches, massive doors swinging on mas- 
sive hinges. From the high ceiling, immediately 
above the Bell, in fact, where the Bell itself once 
hung on a symbolic chain, drops a beautiful multi- 
candled, electric chandelier. The floor is paved 
with red brick, barring a rectangle, laid in ce- 
ment as a foundation for the bell platform. Un- 
der the stairway is a partitioned-off space at the 
service of the attendants. 

Except for the Bell, the room is almost free 
from the intrusion of diverting ornament. On 
the west wall is a time worn bronze tablet erected 
long ago by the Society of Colonial Wars ‘“‘to 
commemorate the organization on January I, 
1748 (O. S.) of the Associated Regiment of 
Foot of Philadelphia, the first organized militia 
of the Province of Pennsylvania,” along with the 
roster of the officers and men. In the list one 
may see the name, ‘Richard Nixon,” the father 
of Colonel John Nixon who had the honor of 
reading the Declaration at its public proclama- 
tion from the old “‘stage”’ a few yards away; also 
that of “William Bradford,” old-time printer and 
book publisher, rival of Benjamin Franklin; in 
front of the tablet is a silken American flag on its 
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staff. On the first stair landing is a hideous 
marble bust labeled “George Washington.” A 
better bronze head of Washington and likewise 
one in marble of Franklin face the head of the 
stairway. On one side, Sully’s full length and 
life-size painting of the Marquis de Lafayette 
looks down, Lafayette for whose reception in this 
hall the Bell had pealed and for whose funeral 
services it had tolled; this is balanced on the oppo- 
site side by Peale’s canvas showing the Chevalier 
Gerard. The door just behind gives entrance to 
the Declaration Chamber, with its relics of the 
signers. On the recurring hour, the clock in the 
steeple above strikes on the new bell that over- 
looks the city from the place once occupied by 
“the Old One.” Such is the reminiscent com- 
pany and the setting of the Bell. 

Looking more closely at the cherished emblem 
of Liberty, its present aspect and condition are 
disclosed. The gaping crack draws first atten- 
tion. It is a zigzag fissure reaching from the rim 
up into the lettering; the drill holes are plainly 
visible; the gash so irreverently opened up is, at 
its widest, nearly three-fourths of an inch across; 
at top and bottom of the slit, a big round-headed 
bolt holds the parted sides firmly together; above 
the upper bolt the new hair-line crevice extends a 
jagged crack slantwise through the lettering and 
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over the shoulder and around the crown. The 
lip is rough and ragged from broken off pieces, 
dents of hammer and chisel, vandal mutilation. 
The surface of the Bell itself, on the outside walls 
as well as in the barrel, is raw and uneven, not a 
true and finished casting. 

The historic inscription, blazoning its inspired 
prophecy, is there—but not precisely as Isaac 
Norris wrote it in his epistle to ““Friend Charles.” 
The Biblical quotation is the King James ver- 
sion, “throughout” instead of “through” and 
“unto” instead of “‘to,’”’ the lettering a mixture of 
large and small capitals; in the credit to the tenth 
verse of the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus, 
there is a strangely odd character combining the 
letters V and § which is frequently overlooked, or 
regarded as merely ornamental, but which is 
plainly “VS” interlocked in abbreviation for 
“verse.’* The word “liberty” in this line is ac- 
centuated by use of all capital letters. 

In the second line, the same method of empha- 
sis is employed for the words ‘“‘assembly” and 
“Pensylvania,’ and the date is in Roman 
numerals represented by capitals. From the sen- 
tence as given to the bell founder, “‘in the city of” 
before “Philadelphia” is omitted, and the peculiar 


1 Hazelton gives this unusual character but confuses it with 
the V which he drops out. 
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THE MISSPELLED WORD “PENSYLVANIA” 
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contraction to ‘“‘Philada” is made, presumably be- 
cause the space proved too.limited for the un- 
abridged word. ‘This reason can not apply to the 
omission of one n from what should have read 
“Pennsylvania,” which is clearly a case of mis- 
spelling. As is well known, the use of a “‘leaner”’ 
type would have provided ample room for the 
correct spelling, in fact, for the complete inscrip- 
tion. This raises several now quite unanswerable 
questions: Was the mold in which the Bell was 
recast after its arrival in America made from the 
Bell as it came from England? If so, the mistake 
would have been made in the London foundry. 
If not, the misspelling would be chargeable to 
“the two ingenious workmen,” who could have 
no valid excuse for not spelling correctly the 
name of their own province, a name constantly 
used and written by them and which should have 
come as easily as the spelling of their own names. 
Responsibility for the mistake might have been 
fixed by examination of the twin bell when it was 
still in existence, for, if wrong a second time on 
the English-made bell, the spelling must have 
been wrong in the first place and wrong on all 
four castings. And can it not also be barely 
possible that the misspelled word, ‘‘Pensylvania,” 
constituted the real reason behind Norris’ asser- 
tion that after comparing them, he was not fully 
satisfied with either of the bells? 
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It should be noted furthermore that the ‘‘and” 
in “Pass and Stow” is spelled out and not the 
character “&’’ often negligently shown on medals, 
badges, sketches, and in printed pictures of the 
Bell. 

The large capitals in the inscription are one 
and one-half inches high, the small capitals one 
inch. ‘The phrased lines are enclosed between 
concentric circles, like raised rules, running 
around the bell, two lines above and one below 
the “‘Proclaim Liberty” and three lines below the 
second sentence. Five such lines a few inches 
above the lip break the monotony of the surface 
and form a border and four more run around the 
top of the crown. ‘The six looped ears by which 
the Bell is hung are cast into the metal, resembling 
somewhat a ribbed miter coming together at the 
apex but open between the points. Attachment 
to the yoke is effected by bolted iron bars that 
pass through the apertures. 

The original crossbeam, a hand-hewn single 
piece of black walnut, must have come out of a 
tree fully two feet in diameter. The yoke, cut 
out archlike underneath just enough to curve 
around the crown of the Bell, is about three and 
a half feet long and six inches wide by eighteen to 
twenty inches deep and is strengthened in differ- 
ent places by spikes or bolts. An iron strap, seen 
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in many pictures, once hooped one end of the 
yoke but has been removed, leaving a mark read- 
ily distinguishable where it was placed. There 
are iron trunnions at each side that formerly fit 
into the collars of the old frame on which the 
Bell rested. 

Two printed placards in frames on the base 
give the concise information about the Bell which 
it is assumed the casual public would want to 
know, one covering a few of the historical points, 
the other physical measurements and data: 


Tue Liperty BELL 


The dimensions of the Liberty Bell are twelve 
feet in circumference around the lip, seven feet 
six inches around the crown and two feet three 
inches over the crown. 

It is three inches thick in the thickest part near 
the lip and one and one-quarter inches thick in the 
thinnest part toward the crown. 

The length of the clapper is three feet two 
inches and the weight of the whole two thousand 
and eighty pounds. The Bell cost £60 145. $d. 

The edges of the crack are serrated, revealing 
the marks of a drill. In 1846, it was suggested 
that the Bell should be rung to celebrate Wash- 
ington’s birthday, and the crack was drilled out 
to separate the parted sides with the hope that 
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experiment proved unsuccessful. 


Less obtrusive are the precautionary devices 
for the preservation and safe-keeping of the Bell. 
While the claws of the six-armed “spider” may 
be observed from without where they are clamped 
to the lip, the visitor must stoop down and look 
underneath to see the mechanism of it. The 
“spider” turns out to be metallic framework con- 
structed in three sections, each with two con- 
nected branches of inch-thick wrought-iron straps 
bended up at the ends to form hooks that grasp 
the edge of the Bell’s mouth. It is held firmly 
from the center, kept taut by screws fixed to the 
clapper bolt in the crown, and gripping the rim 
of the Bell as if by human arms stretched from 
the inside. The spider thus both supports the 
weight and spreads it evenly and at the same time 
serves as a buffer against blows or jolting. 

In order to install this device, it became neces- 
sary to take out the clapper which, however, 
though no longer suspended from the customary 
hook in the middle, is neatly fastened to the cen- 
ter rod by a small chain so that it is thrust to the 
side but a trifle; so little out of plumb is it that 
the displacement can be scarcely discerned. Noth- 
ing unusual characterizes the clapper further than 
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its size; the knob is drawn out into a hand grip 
by which ordinarily it would be swung to hit the 
walls of the Bell and thereby cause it to ring at 
each stroke. This, presumably, was the method 
of ringing, or tolling, during the time it was in 
active service, the bellman having no other way 
to set the brazen tongue in motion than by climb- 
ing the steps to the belfry or, later, the tower 
room. The legend of the Bell, whether related 
in prose or poetry, invariably describes the bell- 
man in the tower and tells of his hurling the iron 
backward and forward; and the fanciful pictures 
all similarly show him either grasping the clapper 
or pulling at a rope tied to it. While, then, the 
Bell was suspended in its frame in a way to per- 
mit it to be swung, it is certain it was, as a rule, 
“clocked” by the tongue, and it is open to ques- 
tion whether it was ever rung by swinging. 
Bolted to the yoke and reénforced by the 
spider, the Bell is set upon bronze uprights on 
which rest the iron flanges at each end of the 
crossbeam. ‘These bronze stands, taking the place 
of the original supporting frame, are in shape an 
inverted letter Y, but somewhat curved, and em- 
bossed with an ornamental leaf pattern on each 
of the four legs and also above the point of con- 
vergence. The base of burnished mahogany, a 
rectangle five feet wide and six feet long, rises 
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eighteen inches from the floor. It was formerly 
closed off underneath by a marble footboard but 
now is fitted with sides of the same wood which 
are removable when released by a key inserted 
into the brass discs with which they are studded. 
When so uncovered, the pedestal is revealed as a 
platform truck mounted on roller-bearing steel 
casters. The purpose held in view is, of course, 
the constant protection of the relic from harm; 
upon the slightest menace of fire, or violence to 
the building which, unfortunately, is constructed 
of highly inflammable materials and too greatly 
exposed to conflagration risks, it can be quickly 
rolled out on its own carriage through the south 
door, less than fifteen feet away, and into the 
safety of the adjacent square. Against such 
emergency the uniformed guard and the watch- 
men, all picked men, never fewer than three on 
duty together day and night, are always in readi- 
ness, instructed what each is expected to do and 
kept alert by occasional fire drill. 

Incidentally, what has been done to prevent 
further cracking and to permit the Bell to be 
moved without taking it from its frame and ex- 
posing it to injury, by the very emphasis of its 
delicate condition, has deepened the spiritual feel- 
ing it inspires and made it more secure in popular 
affection. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE TRAVELS OF THE BELL 


HE first long journey of the Bell was taken 

in the winter of 1885 with New Orleans as 

the destination. The trip was arranged upon 
urgent invitation from the officials of that city, 
coupled with insistent representations that an op- 
portunity to view it during a tour of the Southland, 
and as an exhibit at the Cotton States Industrial 
Exposition then in progress, would serve power- 
fully to inspire the patriotism of the people and 
strengthen the ties of peace between the reunited 
sections. Pretentious preparations aimed to make 
the departure an impressive spectacle and to sur- 
round the expedition of the Bell with an air of ex- 
ceptional importance properly attaching to so un- 
usual an event. A committee of councils was 
named to accompany the famous relic to New 
Orleans and guards detailed to insure its constant 
safety. The old Bell, taken down from its place 
in the rotunda on the afternoon of Wednesday, 


January 21, was “thoroughly cleansed” and then 
15t 
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mounted on a specially built platform truck “in 
front of the Hall where it attracted much atten- 
tion from passersby.” At 8 o’clock the next 
morning, “‘six gayly caparisoned horses”’ were har- 
nessed to the truck which had been strikingly 
decorated with flags and bunting and arches of 
evergreen covering the slightly raised mounting 
upon which the Bell rested, and it became the 
principal feature of the procession that escorted 
it out Market Street to the West Philadelphia 
Station. In this procession thirty-two policemen 
from the Reserves and sixteen men from the 
twelve districts under command of their officers 
constituted the Guard of Honor, followed by 
mounted Reserves and two battalions headed by 
cornet bands, the committees and other officials. 
At the station a flat car arranged for the purpose 
with fancy wooden railing enclosure awaited. 
The Bell was suspended from a sturdy yoke upon 
which was inscribed, ‘1776—Proclaim Liberty.” 
Upon one end was ‘‘a cabin” for the accommoda- 
tion of the Guard and on streamers along the 
sides of car were the words, ‘‘Philadelphia— 
New Orleans,” with the emblem of clasped hands 
at the center. ‘When the loading was accom- 
plished, photographs of the scene were taken and 
the car was hauled to the Broad street station 
and attached to the special train bearing the Coun- 
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cils committee. The train pulled out promptly, 
the workmen on the car still hammering at the 
bolts which fastened the Bell securely to the 
yoke.” 

The popular ovation accorded the Bell at every 
point of its journey surpassed all expectation. 
From the outset, the sight aroused in those who 
were viewing it a feeling of mingled ecstasy and 
awe, a regard for it as something truly sacred, a 
desire to touch it, yes, to kiss it, to press against 
it some coin, or ring, or trinket, or flower, to be 
kept as a memento. 

At Beauvoir, the home to which Jefferson 
Davis had retired, conspicuous leader in the strife 
between the states, the Bell drew him out from a 
sick bed to pay it homage. “I believe,” said he, 
with head bended and uncovered in its presence, 
“the time has come when reason should be sub- 
stituted for passion and when we should be able 
to do justice to each other. Glorious old Bell, 
the son of a revolutionary soldier bows in rey- 
erence before you.” * 

The arrival at New Orleans was the signal for 
an outpouring of the inhabitants and a display of 
rejoicing unequaled in the city’s record of festivi- 
ties. ‘No one there could form an adequate idea 
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of the enthusiastic, loyal and reverential manner 
with which the Bell had been received by the 
people of New Orleans,” was the assurance of 
Mayor Smith to the home folks in Philadelphia. 

The return trip proved a repetition of the 
scenes of joy and enthusiasm along the entire 
itinerary. Mayor Guillotte, of New Orleans, and 
a party of city officials accompanying the Bell, 
were met at Baltimore by a similar group from 
Philadelphia headed by Mayor Smith. ‘Every 
member of the New Orleans party wore a medal, 
about as large as a silver dollar, bearing a like- 
ness of the Liberty Bell and the words, ‘Proclaim 
Liberty throughout the land unto all the inhabi- 
tants thereof,’ and ‘Commemorative of the re- 
turn of the Liberty Bell by the City of New Or- 
leans to Philadelphia, June 1885.’ ” 

When the combined special trains reached 
Philadelphia in the afternoon of June 17, ‘“‘the 
bell car was run back upon a siding and trans- 
ferred by means of a derrick engine to a truck 
provided by a safe-manufacturing company.” 
While this work was on, “Battery A, in an open 
lot nearby, fired 109 guns in honor of the 109th 
year of American Independence.” Meantime the 
various organizations participating in the parade 
were forming and the streets became densely lined 
with people. Flags and bunting were displayed 
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at hundreds of residences and business places 
along the route. All the political clubhouses 
passed by the march were decorated with flags. 
At Mayor Smith’s house, there was a large floral 
representation of the Bell, the word, ‘“Welcome,” 
made with flowers, two wreaths, one having in its 
center, ‘“‘New Orleans,’’ and the other, ‘‘Phila- 
delphia,”’ and festoons of flowers and flags. The 
two hundred policemen, who were to take a place 
in the line, all of whom except some of the off- 
cers were six feet tall or more, were drawn up in 
front of the mayor’s residence and there awaited 
the arrival of the Bell and its escort. 

The procession was quite in keeping with the 
occasion, the police, the military companies with 
flying flags, the volunteer firemen’s association 
with the Washington engine of Conshohocken, 
the regular fire department with decked-out en- 
gines and hose carts and ladders, officials and 
guests in carriages and above all, in the position 
of honor, the Emblem of Liberty and its escort. 
“The truck bearing the Bell was elaborately fes- 
tooned with evergreens and flowers, several green 
arches being over the Bell. From these was sus- 
pended the floral Bell presented to the party at 
Wilmington.” 

Reaching Independence Hall at half past six 
o'clock, the throng there cheered wildly while “the 
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bell in the steeple was kept constantly ringing by 
two relays of two men each.” Informal addresses 
in the hall followed with exchange of words of 
mutual appreciation of the two cities and the de- 
livery of the old sword presented by New Or- 
leans, ‘‘said to have belonged to William Penn,” 
and engraved with the prayer, “God bless the 
province of Pennsylvania.” While this meeting 
was going on, the Bell was raised to its former 
position in the corridor of the State House. 

To crown it all, an official banquet was given in 
the name of the city at Belmont Mansion to the 
mayor and visiting councilmen and police officers 
from New Orleans. And then, as reminder that 
the sky is sometimes overcast, when the comp- 
troller questioned the bills amounting to $1,397.82 
incurred in this reception, the city solicitor ren- 
dered an opinion adverse to their payment, de- 
claring it to be illegal to expend public money 
“for entertainment, eating, drinking and smok- 
ing.” 

With the precedent established, the move to 
secure the original Liberty Bell for the World’s 
Columbian Exposition to be held in Chicago in 
1893 could not have come as a surprise, in fact, 
it would have been surprising, after the magnetic 
power it had exerted during the Centennial Ex- 
hibition and upon visitors to the Cotton States 
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Exposition, if no effort for it were put forth on 
the part of the World’s Fair in the White City. 
The sending of the Bell to Chicago was decided 
upon well in advance of the event. Already in 
the construction of the Pennsylvania building on 
the exposition grounds, the provision of a suit- 
able place for this relic was fully considered. It 
was proposed by the authorities in charge “that 
the Bell be put in the center of the building on a 
circular platform on rollers, surrounded by a 
handsome gilt railing. We believe that this posi- 
tion will be much more unique and striking and 
that it would attract far more attention than hang- 
ing overhead; and in case of fire it could be 
quickly removed to a place of safety.” * 

The opening of the exposition was set for May 
1, the itinerary of the Bell allowed a week for 
the journey. The Bell was practically in readi- 
ness on Saturday, though not to leave the State 
House until late Monday, nor to move on the 
cars until the next day, the 25th. All the time 
from 9 o'clock in the morning till 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon that the Bell rested on a pedestal 
beneath the dome, ‘‘a continuous stream of people 
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passed through the corridor of the ancient edifice 
to look upon the time-honored symbol of Liberty. 
The fact that the Bell can be seen daily suspended 
in the cupola was not regarded by the thousands 
of sightseers. Fathers with their little sons, 
mothers with babes in their arms, the gaily 
dressed promenaders, shop girls, clerks and busi- 
ness men alike, were eager to file past the sacred 
relic. <* 

At the appointed hour, “the riggers busied 
themselves with the delicate task of placing the 
Bell on the vehicle which was to transport it to 
the station.” On the wagon, the Bell was half 
hidden under arches of greens, surmounted with a 
burst of American flags, festoons of red, white and 
blue draping the sides and also interwoven 
through the spokes of the wheels. Dense crowds 
bordered the streets and spectators filled the fay- 
ored windows and balconies. Multicolor decora- 
tions were conspicuous, there was prodigious 
cheering, “some people had supplied themselves 
with bells and clanged out an incessant welcome.” 
The procession was true to type—police, soldiers, 
sailors, officials. ‘The Liberty Bell, drawn by 
six horses,” was preceded by an escort of a detail 
of the city troop and the Reserve officers who 
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were to guard it at Chicago. Mayor Stuart 
stopped off at the Union League where he re- 
viewed the parade. 

Again a specially constructed car awaited the 
Bell at the station, this time with the words on 
either side, ‘‘Philadelphia—Pennsylvania—Chi- 
cago.” A varnished wooden frame in the center 
was to hold the Bell. On one side of the cross- 
beam was, ‘‘Proclaimed Liberty,” on the other, 
“Throughout the Land,” and the date “1776” 
over each. On the thirteen posts of the railing 
were thirteen globes, lettered each with the name 
of one of the thirteen original states. Pennsyl- 
vania’s globe bore a miniature reproduction of 
the old Liberty Bell with these words around its 
rim, ‘Philadelphia, 1776—-Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, 1893.” Connecting the thirteen posts, 
was ‘a nickel-plated three-rail fencing.” 

The progress of the Bell is described as “one 
continuous inspiration to patriotism,” keeping the 
mayor and committeemen accompanying the spe- 
cial train busy with receptions and responses. 
Floral tributes poured in and arrays of school 
children were drawn up almost everywhere. At 
Oil City, thirteen baskets of roses were presented 
by thirteen little tots in best bibs and tuckers. 
“At some of the smaller towns where the train 
made no stops, immense bonfires had been lighted 
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to enable the people to see the Bell as it passed.” 

Arriving in Chicago Friday evening, the Bell 
remained in the station under guard until morning 
when, with its platform and railing, it was placed 
on a handsome float and given the honor role “in 
a popular parade rather than an official or mili- 
tary affair.” Drawn by thirteen coal-black horses, 
and with one hundred of the Chicago Hussars 
mounted on splendid chargers as a special guard, 
its trip to the fair grounds was “one grand march 
through crowds of enthusiastic people who 
cheered the Emblem of Liberty every step of the 
way—greater homage was never paid King or 
Queen.” 

Witnessing the procession from his hotel was 
the Duke of Veragna, attending the opening cere- 
monies of the exposition, and his suite. Where 
it passed another hotel, President Cleveland, who 
stood on the roof of the veranda surrounded by 
members of his cabinet, made a short address. 
Reaching the park, the float stopped directly in 
front of the Pennsylvania Building, the frame was 
placed on a portable platform, and in a few min- 
utes, the Bell was in the center of the rotunda 
where it was to remain through the period of the 
fair. It was at once a great attraction. ‘‘We 
estimate,’ reported the commissioners, “that at 
least 25,000 people visited the Pennsylvania 
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State Building May 1, the opening day, many 
more than entered any other state building.” 

On Independence Day, July 4, Pennsylvania 
and the Bell figured prominently in the official 
celebration, the latter being the subject of the 
principal oration, delivered by Hampton L. Car- 
son, at the exercises on the Plaza. “An interest- 
ing incident of the day was the bringing together, 
at the Pennsylvania Building, of the old Liberty 
Bell and the Paul Jones flag before a great crowd 
who cheered enthusiastically as Mrs. Harriet 
Stafford, of Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., the pres- 
ent owner of the flag, laid it upon the historic 
bell.”’ ¢ 

For Pennsylvania day, September 7, the Bell 
again had a part in the program and was depicted 
also in the fireworks display at night. 

As the curtain fell on the closing vista of the 
exposition, the Bell was quietly removed from 
the corridor of the Pennsylvania Building and 
started homewards, once more under escort of 
Mayor Stuart and the committee who had come 
on from Philadelphia to bring it back. The de- 
parture from Chicago was somewhat somber, 
spirits depressed by the atrocious assassination of 
Mayor Harrison, but it was not long until the 
trip became again “a triumphal progress.” 


4 Rossiter Johnson, World’s Columbian Exposition, p. 418. 
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Most notable, because of its sentimental side, 
was the revisit of the Liberty Bell to Allentown, 
where in 1777 it had found its haven of refuge 
from the British. Here the Bell was taken by a 
trolley car up to the top of the hill and escorted 
in a great procession to the church which took 
the place of the structure that had shielded the 
Bell from harm when it was there before. In 
this church, nearly covered in its honor with flags 
and bunting falling in graceful folds, impressive 
services were held and the Bell remained over- 
night in Allentown, giving occasion for a marvel- 
ous night pageant. The main street, whose 
buildings were lavishly decorated, was ablaze 
with lanterns, lamps, candles, and all manner of 
illuminations. Rockets and fireworks rended the 
skies. The novel night parade combined the 
civic and the military, and a large turnout of bi- 
cyclers, in red, white, and blue uniforms, with 
their wheels gay with bunting, carried tricolored 
lanterns producing wonderful effects. 

But before the journey could be resumed, a 
terrific storm and heavy rain interrupted all fur- 
ther programs of display, yet did not prevent 
bedraggled throngs greeting the Bell at Bethle- 
hem and other stopping points, nor the noisy wel- 
come of whistles and bells for the arrival in Phila- 
delphia. So rough was the weather that, though 
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it was yet only 2 o’clock Saturday afternoon, the 
reception parade was declared off and the Bell 
was covered over and stored in the station until 
Monday. Participating organizations were noti- 
fied by telephone of the changed plans, but some 
of them had assembled before word reached them 
and crowds stood patiently in the rain for hours, 
slow to realize that the Bell was not coming. 
“The dismal northeaster” stopped everything but 
the home-coming banquet. 

By Monday, conditions were propitious and the 
ensuing demonstration a fit conclusion to the un- 
ending oyation received by Old Liberty on its trip. 
The gala parade proceeded, “the Bell was trans- 
ferred to a patriotically decorated truck,” bear- 
ing over the embowered symbol, ‘Welcome 
Home,” and a vast multitude of spectators gazed 
and applauded. Greeted at Independence Hall 
by the mayor and his aides, the Bell was quickly 
hoisted by ropes and pulleys to its place in the 
dome. According to those who had stood guard, 
at least 20,000,000 people had viewed it since its 
departure. ‘There is not money enough in the 
world,” said Mayor Stuart, “‘to buy from us our 
sacred relic of the country’s liberty, and with the 
citizens of the nation at our backs, there is no 
army in the world that could wrest it from us.” 

An affectionate farewell speeded the Bell on 
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its second Southern journey in 1895 but only after 
efforts to block the excursion had been exhausted. 
When the invitation to exhibit the relic at the 
Atlanta Exposition was under consideration, citi- 
zens solicitous for its safety brought an action to 
restrain the authorities from sending the Bell 
away and the issues were duly submitted in 
court.° 

In dismissing the petition, the opinion which 
was rendered declares that by its purchase of the 
State House under the Act of 1816, the city ac- 
quired complete title to the Bell and has the same 
right of property in it that it had in its other 
material possessions, free to keep it in Philadel- 
phia or to exhibit it elsewhere, and, presumably, 
to dispose of it in any manner not unlawful. Be- 
cause the time had elapsed, and further prosecu- 
tion would seem to turn on solely a moot ques- 
tion, no appeal was taken and this ruling has been 
accepted as full authority for all the later loans 
of the Bell. 

The departure to Atlanta, October 3, 1895, 
was signalized again by a dazzling military dis- 
play in convoy of the Bell from Independence 
Hall. Up until the last moment, a crowd hov- 
ered around the low truck on which it stood just 


° Morton et al. v. City of Philadelphia, Penna. Dist. Repts., 
1895, Pp. 4. 
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inside the doorway of the room where the Decla- 
ration was signed. ‘The old Bell seemed to have 
a new interest from the mere fact that every one 
could get as close to it as he wished, and could 
touch it if he wished, which one and all did almost 
without exception.’ At one o’clock, a crew of 
men rolled it into the central hallway, turning the 
truck about to face the Chestnut Street door 
through which it was moved. Out over the stone 
steps and down to the sidewalk, an inclined track 
of blocks and planks had been constructed on 
which the descent of the Bell, controlled and 
steadied by block and tackle, was accomplished, 
“almost without a jar.” Standing close to the 
Washington statue, was the truck on which the 
relic was to be hauled, “over the platform a skele- 
ton canopy surmounted by a stand of small flags, 
the light framework covered with ivy leaves and 
gay chrysanthemums,” and plentiful decorations 
of bunting. ‘‘Heavy planks were laid from the 
rear end of the big truck to the ground and the 
rope from the windlass at the front was attached 
to the smaller truck. The Bell ascended the in- 
cline but when it reached the top, it was found it 
would not go between the uprights. A handsaw 
was procured, and one of the uprights sawed 
through and mended after the Bell was in place. 
When the relic was safe in position, blocks were 
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nailed around it to keep it from slipping and 
bunting was draped about the base to hide them.” 
This conveyance was drawn by six fine horses 
guided by the same driver who had handled the 
reins when the Bell went to New Orleans and to 
Chicago. 

The parade included the police, the city troop, 
escort of Reserve officers detailed as special 
guard, members of the Council and officials, en- 
larged, as it made its way, by other military or- 
ganizations which fell in line and went along for 
review after the Bell had proceeded to the station. 
Lifted by a steam crane, it was deposited on its 
car, a plain platform mounted on passenger 
trucks and enclosed with a railing. On each side 
were panels lettered, ‘‘Philadelphia—Atlanta,” 
and in the center the frame to hold the Bell whose 
top piece of timber running likewise was inscribed 
in gilt, ““Proclaim Liberty, 1776.” 

Again a triumphal progress, surging throngs, 
ovations at every stopping point, flowers, recep- 
tions, speeches. At Elliston, Virginia, ‘‘a great 
grandson of Patrick Henry, himself a white- 
haired man of 70 years, pressed forward and 
craved permission to touch the Bell.” 

At Bristol, Tennessee, ‘‘A venerable woman 
who admitted that she was 88 years old, knelt 
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and invoked a Divine blessing upon the old mass 
of historic iron.” 

Atlanta, reached October 8, gave the Bell what 
was declared to be “‘the most cordial greeting it 
had ever received.” For fully two miles, the bell 
train passed through solid walls of cheering 
people. Elaborate plans had been made for the 
formal reception the following day, when, 
escorted by an imposing civic and military pa- 
rade, it was carried to Exposition Park and 
formally given over to the custody of the 
Atlanta authorities. “The ceremonies attending 
the transfer took place on the broad stairs lead- 
ing up to the stately Pennsylvania building, the 
handsomest in the beautiful park, and on the 
most attractive site.” ° 

While on exhibition at Atlanta, “the Bell was 
surrounded by crowds. Boys asked to be allowed 
to rub coins over its surface for good luck. A 
blind child was held up and read its inscription 
with his fingers.” ” 

Amid the firing of guns and the outbursts of 
the multitude gathered to take a last look at the 
Liberty Bell, a special train bearing it home 
pulled out of the Georgia capital on January 30 
following. ‘Every hat was off, in every hand was 


6 Public Ledger, October 10, 1895. 
7 Warwick, op. cit., p. 113. 
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a handkerchief, in every breast a heart beat faster, 
from the throat came a cheer, while in the dis- 
tance sounded the report of cannon, as the pre- 
cious emblem of Independence slowly moved out 
of sight.” 

On the return to Philadelphia, Saturday, Febru- 
ary I, 1896, a procession, which included several 
commands of the National Guard, police, fire- 
men, and various organizations, attended the Bell 
from the station to the State House. Brought 
back in person by Mayor Porter King, of At- 
lanta, the arriving Bell had been received by 
Mayor Warwick of Philadelphia, and enthroned 
“Yon a truck covered with ferns, cut flowers, potted 
plants and garlands festooned from an over- 
hanging framework, on each side of which hung 
the word ‘Welcome’ in flowers and drawn by four 
iron-gray horses.” ‘The column moved in a driz- 
zling rain through a heavy mist. In the evening 
entertainment in the form of a sumptuous banquet 
was tendered the mayor and visiting officials from 
Atlanta who had accompanied the Bell home. 

Early Monday morning, January 6, 1902, the 
Bell set forth to Charleston, South Carolina, to 
grace the exposition there for a period of several 
months. It had been taken with due honor from 
Independence Hall to the railroad yard the pre- 
vious Saturday. It had been removed from its 
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case shortly after noon and rolled out on trucks 
on the Chestnut Street pavement where it was an 
hour’s work, watched by a large assemblage of 
spectators, to lift the heavy weight by means of 
a derrick to a wagon truck. ‘“The vehicle was 
drawn by four horses and the Bell rested under 
an arbor dressed with white bunting and violets, 
the whole surmounted by a figure of Liberty. 
Four bells of violets adorned the corner posts and 
a score of silk flags, besides many yards of bunt- 
ing in the national colors completely hid the 
framework of the wagon from view.” The pro- 
cession was made up of the First City Troop, the 
First Regiment, police, firemen and councilmen in 
carriages, and, marching beside the Bell, four Re- 
serve officers who were to constitute its special 
guard while away.* As the journey began, a na- 
tional salute of twenty-one guns was fired at 
League Island in pursuance of an order made by 
the Secretary of the Navy. Along on the special 
train were Mayor Ashbridge and a party of 
friends and relatives and twenty-six members of 
councils. Great crowds acclaimed the Bell at 
every point and the experiences of awe-inspired 
school children, addresses of welcome, patriotic 
songs, banquets were repeated; sightseeing stops 
on a al El a I tb RS 
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were made at the Luray caverns and other points 
of interest. Liberty Bell Day in Charleston, 
January 9, was celebrated as a high holiday, 
schools and places of business closed, an outpour- 
ing, as it were, of the entire population of the city 
and surrounding country. Greeted on the train’s 
arrival by enthusiastic thousands, a parade of 
military followed the Bell to the exposition 
grounds where it was removed to the Philadelphia 
building for the formal exercises. 

Returning in June, the Bell was halted in Wash- 
ington, meeting with the usual ovation. Describ- 
ing the trip, the spokesman for Councils, William 
H. Brown, said: ‘‘This Bell should be, and has 
been, an inspiration of patriotism in all the towns 
through which we have passed on our journey 
from the Charleston fair. Thousands of people 
have flocked to see it throughout the South, not 
in Charleston alone, but at every point where we 
have stopped for even the smallest length of time. 
That the significance of this relic is appreciated 
through the South and the love of liberty through- 
out the South is as strong today as it was in the 
stirring times when this piece of brazen metal 
proclaimed freedom to the world, has been evi- 
denced by the reception it has had wherever we 
have been.” It is worth noting, as one feature 
of the tribute paid in the national capital, the 
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marine band played Sousa’s “Liberty Bell March” 
in its very presence. 

After its five months’ absence, Tuesday, June 
10, 1902, saw the Bell back in the State House. 
The Bell was transferred from its special car to 
a truck appropriately decorated and carried 
again through the streets under military and civic 
escort followed by the mayor and his official party. 
Experienced riggers removed it from the truck 
and replaced it in the building. . 

As the old State House bell, even before it 
proclaimed liberty, had tolled sympathy for 
Boston on the closing of its port, and had rung 
out for Lexington, who could question the pro- 
priety of its joining in a celebration at Bunker 
Hill? In anticipation of the trip which was to 
last a week and take it through New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, the 
Bell was unmounted Saturday, June 13, 1903, to 
be ready to recommence its travels at an early 
hour Monday. Personally conducted by Mayor 
Weaver, members of his official family and a 
goodly councils committee, the Bell left under 
special guard of four Reserve police officers “each 
more than 6 feet in height.” The cynosure of 
the parade of military and police, it was borne 
along on a wagon truck aflutter with flags and 
flowers, the wheels, sides and flooring covered 
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with red, white, and blue bunting. “At each of 
the corners of the float stood a staff draped in 
white silk about which were entwined garlands of 
lilacs and forget-me-nots. From each staff flew 
a silken flag topped by a dove of peace. A 
streamer of white ribbon was held in the beak 
of each dove and the four ribbons met in the 
center at the apex of the Bell.”°® From this 
truck, it was transferred to a thirty-four-foot flat 
car mounted on passenger trucks with passenger 
platforms at each end and surrounded with rail- 
ings of iron and nickel. Three standards at the 
front and three at the rear bore American flags. 
‘A big yoke of ash, eight and one-half feet high, 
erected on substantial iron wheels, was securely 
fastened in the middle of the platform. On this 
yoke, to which it was lifted by a huge crane, the 
Bell was suspended high enough to be seen over 
the heads of the onlookers. On either side, 
“1776” and ‘“‘Proclaim Liberty” were painted in 
gold. 

“Tt rained nearly all through Connecticut but 
the crowds were immense, increasing all along the 
line,” reads a letter from the mayor. ‘‘We are 
now on the side tracks at New Haven with 20,000 
people around us. I never saw such enthusiasm. 


—ts 
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The truck containing the Bell is illuminated with 
electric light and the people are permitted to go 
upon the car and walk around the bell. They 
want to touch it. It is very impressive. I believe 
the Bell is the greatest educator of Patriotism we 
have. The gray-haired old veteran and the small 
school child are alike in their anxiety to touch this 
sacred old relic of Revolutionary days and the 
old herald of Liberty.” 

At Boston the celebration of the one hundred 
and twenty-eighth anniversary of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, with the Liberty Bell, famous tocsin 
of the Revolution brought on from Philadelphia, 
and John Brown’s bell, memento of the Civil War 
from Marlboro, Massachusetts, as special fea- 
tures, assumed an unusual interest. The place of 
honor in the military parade was accorded the 
Liberty Bell, which, under escort of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, adorned with 
wreaths and drawn by thirteen bay horses, each 
bearing the designation of one of the original 
states, was conspicuous from a pedestal upon a 
great float. The march comprised a circuit of 
Charlestown, ending at the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment where the exercises were held beside the 
Bell drawn up in front of the marble shaft. 

The Bell was restored to Independence Hall 
the following Saturday, June 20, after a fitting 
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demonstration to mark its reéntry. It was esti- 
mated by those who made the trip, that, during 
the week that it was abroad in New England, 
more than one million people paid to it their 
homage. 

The Bell which had proclaimed the Declaration 
as penned by Thomas Jefferson, which had 
clanged out his election to be president of the 
Republic, which had obeyed the graven instruction 
to make a jubilee of the fiftieth year, which had 
mournfully tolled the death of the Declaration’s 
author, was yet to have occasion to do him fur- 
ther honor. The Louisiana Purchase Expedition, 
held in St. Louis in 1904, commemorated the cen- 
tennial of the acquisition of our Western Empire 
from France through negotiations conducted by 
Jefferson with the great Napoleon. ‘Thus the 
chief exhibit in the Pennsylvania State Building, 
and in fact a leading attraction for the whole 
exposition, was the Liberty Bell in its place in 
the rotunda during five months from the middle 
of June to the middle of November. It was sent 
in response to the request of the Pennsylvania 
State Commission reénforced by a petition of 75,- 
000 school children of St. Louis and the urgent 
invitation of the exposition management.” 


10Lambert, Pennsylvania at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, 
P- 333. 
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Leaving its accustomed place in the hall on 
the afternoon of June 3, 1904, the Bell was again 
acclaimed as it passed through the streets in an 
impressive military pageant to a special train, 
where it was established in a car designed partic- 
ularly for facilitating the viewing of it and insur- 
ing its safekeeping. Through Pennsylvania to 
New York State and thence across Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri, with numerous stops to give the throng 
assembled at each point an opportunity to see it, 
the Bell made its (up to then) longest trip. 

The day of arrival at its destination, June 8, 
had been officially denominated ‘‘Liberty Bell 
Day’ and the people of St. Louis turned out en 
masse for the reception. Starting for the fair 
grounds shortly after noon, gayly decorated and 
festooned with flags and banners, the old Bell 
rode majestically on a massive truck drawn by 
thirteen stout gray horses symbolizing the thirteen 
original states. At the head strode a powerful 
gray Norman horse bearing a large blue ribbon, 
blue being the state color, containing the word 
“Pennsylvania.” A platoon of St. Louis mounted 
police, Troop B of the Fourth United States 
Cavalry from Jefferson Barracks, open carriages 
in which were seated members of the official party, 
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constituted the parade traversing over six miles 
of thoroughfares. Great crowds cheered, more 
particularly thousands of children enjoying the 
legal holiday declared by the mayor in honor of 
the Bell. Inside the grounds, the visitors, as 
moved by one impulse, went along with the Bell 
to the spacious Plaza of St. Louis. Here fol- 
lowed the acceptance by President Francis on be- 
half of the exposition in the presence of a great 
throng, and the singing of patriotic hymns, and 
addresses by Governor Dockery of Missouri and 
by representatives of the two cities of Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis. The ceremonies over, the 
line was reformed and proceeded to the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Building where were massed large 
numbers of natives of the Keystone State and 
another joyous demonstration signaled the Bell’s 
arrival. ‘Hundreds of willing hands assisted at 
the ropes which drew the mute relic up the tem- 
porary runway into its resting place in the great 
rotunda.” Lying without yoke or support or 
other covering upon an American flag with only 
another flag as background, it was never more im- 
pressive in its simplicity. 

The Bell began its homeward tour Wednesday, 
November 16, 1904, with a parting program 
participated in by President Francis, by Vice 
President Fairbanks, Speaker Cannon, Mayor 
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Weaver of Philadelphia, Mayor Rollo Wells of 
St. Louis, and others. For the people of his city, 
Mayor Wells said, “None of the memories of the 
Exposition will be more cherished than the mem- 
ory of the Liberty Bell.” Put aboard its special 
car once more and connected to the Liberty Bell 
special train, it made many stops through Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, each repeating, 
with variations, the familiar scenes. 

The day of the Bell’s return to Philadelphia, 
November 19, 1904, was made the occasion of a 
great public demonstration with a striking and 
brilliant military pageant escorting the precious 
trophy on its beautifully decorated float from the 
station to Independence Hall. 

_ The next appearance of the Bell outside of its 
own dwelling, was in connection with Philadel- 
phia’s celebration of Founders Week for which - 
its chapter in the story was retold, as it were, by 
itself. The historical pageant which was spread 
before the crowds of spectators gathered upon 
the streets and in public places, October 9, 1908, 
showed in living pictures moving along upon 
artistically designed floats the successive scenes of, 
the foundation and development of the city, tak- 
ing as the theme not the casting of the Bell, nor 
its proclaiming of Independence on that fateful 
day, but instead the saving of the Bell from the 
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British redcoats. There it was, freed completely 
from yoke and frame, resting on a low platform 
wagon, such as is commonly used in hauling stone 
or other heavy freight, devoid of decorative 
adornment, drawn by four black horses. Tied on 
by ropes to keep it in place, the floor of the truck 
strewn with straw and carrying also a mess of 
old chairs and a chest, the Bell looked indeed as 
if it were again setting out for Allentown to 
escape the dreaded melting pot of the enemy. On 
both sides walked the guard of six costumed at- 
tendants, clad in colonial military uniforms, white 
wigs, brass buttons, tail coats, white trousers, mus- 
kets. A bit incongruous, perhaps, were the three 
figures on the driver’s seat in present-day clothes, 
wearing derby hats. 

“Then came two floats whose popular appeal 
exceeded all others. The first was Betsy Ross 
with the Stars and Stripes about her and the sec- 
ond was the Liberty Bell. The sight of the old 
Bell set throats to shrieking a thunder of ap- 
plause. The great crowds which had half stood, 
half stooped, half crouched, along the sidewalks, 
rose from their cramped positions to shout a 
hurrah for the Liberty Bell. The stands quiv- 
ered under the reverberations of the tumultuous 
plaudits. Everywhere the same high pressure en- 
thusiasm broke forth, when the two floats ap- 
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proached, the two dearest to a history-loving 
peoples. 2 

As after Allentown and evacuation, the end of 
the road was back to the State House. 

On the famous flight depicted in the pageant, 
it had taken the Bell a full eight days to make 
the distance of some eighty miles; now it was to 
span the continent, over 3,400 miles, in a few 
seconds without moving from its place—to travel 
not in body but in voice, despite the wide-cracked 
side and the motionless tongue. This exploit has 
been aptly called ‘‘a telephonic journey’’; for it 
was performed in the demonstration of the suc- 
cessful linking of the oceans by wires permitting 
the hearing in San Francisco of sounds and words 
uttered in Philadelphia. The first oral message 
transmitted across the entire breadth of the coun- 
try was the tone of the Liberty Bell again tapping 
out its proclamation of Liberty throughout all the 
land. At seventeen minutes after five, Philadel- 
phia time, or seventeen minutes after two, San 
Francisco time, February 11, 1915, Mayor Blan- 
kenburg at the office of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany gave a signal to Chief Ball, head of the 
Bureau of City Property at Independence Hall, 
who struck the Bell with three wooden mallets, the 
sound of the blows being carried over the wires 


11 Public Ledger, October 10, 1908. 
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and distinctly audible in San Francisco. After 
notification by Vice President Kinnard, of the 
Telephone Company, the signal had been con- 
veyed by the mayor, striking twice a miniature 
replica of the Bell on the table in front of him. 
The rim of the big Bell had been struck at inter- 
vals of five seconds with each of the lignum-vite 
hammers prepared for the purpose. The Bell 
had been equipped with microphone transmitters 
and a device had also been set in place designed 
to preserve the sound by phonographic record. 

‘“When I struck the Bell, with the little wooden 
mallet,” explained Chief Ball, “there was a sec- 
ond of suspense while we listened with straining 
ears. Gradually the vibrations swelled until they 
merged into a harsh rumble that could be placed 
nowhere in the musical scale. —There was not much 
volume to it, but the sound filled the air all around 
and the ear could measure it. ‘There was no 
mellowness in the tone, but there was a slight 
ringing quality. And although it was struck 
lightly with a wooden mallet, it sounded as loud 
as if a metal hammer had been used.” #2 

In the telephonic conversation that followed 
this initiation of transcontinental talking, Mayor 
Rolph and others speaking in San Francisco em- 
phasized their request to have the Liberty Bell 


12 Public Ledger, February 13, 1915. 
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come on for the Panama-Pacific Exposition, soon 
about to open in their city. Cutting in from 
Washington, Alexander Graham Bell also recalled 
that he had first publicly demonstrated his then 
new invention of the talking telegraph, or tele- 
phone, at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia, celebrating the one hundredth anniversary 
of the Bell’s proclamation of the Republic. The 
three gavels used in this ceremony, suitably in- 
scribed, were presented as souvenirs to Mayor 
Blankenburg, Mr. Kinnard, and Mr. Ball. 
Whether this performance was prearranged to 
open the way for the Bell to follow its voice to the 
shores of the Pacific may be debatable, but a vig- 
orously promoted effort soon started to secure 
its presence at the San Francisco Fair. In the 
official history of the exposition reference is 
made to “‘the long campaign and the monster peti- 
sion that had been necessary to induce the City 
of Philadelphia to part temporarily with the treas- 
ured relic.”’ 12 The names of 200,000 school chil- 
dren of California were subscribed to the petition. 
A joint resolution of the two houses of the state 
legislature implored the granting of the request 
and messages were poured in from people prom- 
inent in public and business life. Endorsement 
ee aaa eee Sen aaa Anna Ta 


13 Todd, History of the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition, III, p. 90. 
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of the proposal by President Wilson, said to have 
been conveyed through the members of Congress 
from Philadelphia, was affirmed and also denied. 
The support of Mayor Blankenburg was won 
over and, upon his recommendation, the Council 
by a vote of 62 to 10 authorized a special com- 
mittee of twelve members to work out the details 
of the trip. 

The protest in the name of the people did not, 
however, at once cease. The action of the Coun- 
cil was decried as “an outrage,’ and “a be- 
trayal of trust,’ and denounced as “an offense 
against the best sentiment not only of this com- 
munity, but of the entire country.” ** The patri- 
otic purposes of the proponents were bluntly ques- 
tioned: 

Three motives have been principally respon- 
sible for the removal in recent years of the Lib- 
erty Bell from Independence Hall. One was 
a milk and water type of patriotism, which in- 
sisted that carrying this old relic around the 
country would encourage a spirit of national loy- 
alty. ‘The second was a desire on the part of the 
world’s fairs and expositions to obtain a popular 
attraction that would add interest to the show. 
The third was an unblushing effort to make an 
official junket at public expense. 


14 Public Ledger, April 16, 1915. 
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The greatest and most powerful of the three 
was the official junket. That was what took the 
Liberty Bell on its first trip to Chicago. It was 
merely to cover a flimsy political trick that so 
much was said about the patriotic spirit that 
would be awakened by beholding this venerable 
relic. On each successive occasion when the Bell 
has been removed from the place where it should 
remain forever, this blatant cry of carrying some 
sort of a vague message has been raised to con- 
ceal the two far more powerful motives behind it. 

California wants the Liberty Bell for the very 
same reason that Chicago and St. Louis and New 
Orleans and Seattle have wanted it, namely, to 
furnish one more national attraction to its ex- 
position. 


It goes without saying that the hotly waged 
controversy intensified popular interest in the Bell 
and added zest to the scenes attending its transit 
across the country. ‘The exploitation value of 
these incidents,” confesses the historian of the 
fair, “‘was tremendous. Hardly another ‘story’ 
on the Exposition ran longer or stronger.” * 

The trip to the coast once decided upon, prep- 
arations for safeguarding the Bell proceeded. The 
relic underwent a thorough reéxamination by ex- 
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perts and the “spider” devised by J. Sellers Ban- 
croft, an eminent engineer, was inserted to hold 
the weight evenly spread. The removal of the 
clapper to facilitate this work caused no little 
hubbub and outcry over its reported “mysterious 
disappearance,” allayed only on solemn assurance 
by the municipal authorities that the “spider” 
would in no way interfere with the restoration 
of the tongue, which was in good keeping and 
would be again forthcoming at the right moment. 

The departure of the Bell was timed coinci- 
dently with the Independence Day celebration. 
As July 4 this year, 1915, fell on Sunday, it was 
rolled, early Monday morning, on its wheeled 
platform, out of the door opening on the square, 
and formed a background to the speakers’ stand 
during the exercises of the day. With the first 
stroke of the noon hour chimed by the clock in 
the tower, the pilgrimage to the Golden Gate be- 
gan. “Sabres clanked against stirrups of gaily 
uniformed members of the City Troop, bands 
played ‘Dixie’ and ‘The Star Spangled Banner,’ 
thousands cheered.”’ 

The parade was led by a squadron of mounted 
police, after which came the three military regi- 
ments, then the Bell on a motor car bedecked 
with strings of laurel and crimson gladioli, en- 
joying its first automobile experience, surrounded 
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by forty city troopers in white doeskin uniforms 
and plumed shakos, every man astride a high- 
stepping horse. The four police guards marched 
at each corner of the truck. ‘Women jumped 
the ropes and forced armfuls of flowers upon 
the big fellows. They blushed like schoolboys, 
shouldered them, saluted and marched on, smil- 
ing at the thousands who, raising their hats, 
cheered the Bell’s escort and the clanking soldiers. 
Thirty automobiles behind the Bell were filled 
with councilmen, their guests and newspapermen. 
Cameras clicked and motion picture machines 
ticked at every corner.” * 

Delivered at West Philadelphia, the Bell was 
loaded upon its specially constructed car. A giant 
crane lifted the ton of metal. A small army of 
electricians, carpenters and mechanics, in nine 
minutes, had it securely bolted in its great ash 
frame to: the floor of the car and, at 2:16, the 
Bell, drawn by Engine 616, was slowly pulled 
to the terminal station. Suburbanites poked their 
heads from train windows and cheered as the Bell 
passed them. Engineers leaned from their ca- 
boose windows, doffing their caps in salute. Sig- 
nalmen high in their towers shouted greetings. 
Men and women perched on housetops waved 


lh 
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hats and handkerchiefs. Engine bells clanged and 
whistles tooted. 

In the big train shed, track eight was reserved 
for the “Liberty Bell Special.” Men and women 
lifted children high at the iron gate that they 
might see. The electricians turned on the lamps. 
Great dome lights at each corner of the truck, 
and on the ashen frame inscribed “1776—Pro- 
claim Liberty,” flared up. The big metal reflec- 
tors bathed the Bell in light. 

“All aboard!” cried the conductor. 

“Don’t let the old Bell get away from you!” 
somebody shouted. 

“We won't,” called back a guard. 

“You bet they won’t,”’ said a councilman. ‘Just 
look at the four of ’em. They’re all 6 foot 3 
inches tall. Add ’em up and they’ll stretch 25 
feet 4 inches and they’ll weigh 800 pounds. Don’t 
they look fine in their new uniforms with the pic- 
tures of the Bell on their arms?” 

For appropriate reception in San Francisco, a 
Liberty Bell Day was proclaimed and a Liberty 
Bell Committee formed, public subscriptions lim- 
ited to one dollar or less were opened, a great 
pageant arranged. ‘Bells, bombs, whistles, sirens, 
brass bands, artillery, all the devices of public 
rejoicing were organized.’ A tumultuous throng 
acclaimed its arrival. ‘‘The multitudes seemed to 
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present a fitting climax to the tempestuous wel- 
come which greeted the Bell at every stopping 
place on the trans-continental trip.” The next 
day, Liberty Bell Day, borne in a colossal cradle 
of red roses, the relic passed through the streets 
of San Francisco “while tens of thousands of 
cheering spectators watched from the roofs of 
office buildings, from every vantage point and 
from the curbs.” In the center of a pretentious 
military parade, it was taken to the plaza in 
front of the Tower of Jewels on the fair grounds 
and after an exchange of speeches, handed over 
to the custody of the exposition and placed in 
the loggia of the Pennsylvania Building. Here 
it could be seen until the closing day, in a railed- 
off enclosure, held by its usual bronze standards, 
resting on a beautiful Oriental rug, fresh flowers 
strewn beneath and around it. At night, it went 
into a fireproof vault in one of the wings of the 
building. Liberty Bell Day, July 17, 1915, was 
one of the red-letter occasions in the exposition 
annals and brought an attendance of 113,672. 
“The Bell was probably more photographed than 
any other single object in the Exposition—to the 
extent, it is estimated by its Suse of about $200 
worth of camera films a day.” 

The Bell left San Francisco, November 11, by 


a broadly sweeping southern route taking it cir- 
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cuitously through New York and New Jersey, 
as well as Texas and Louisiana. The revisit to 
New Orleans, which had been the goal of the 
initial long journey was made a particularly gala 
event. The homecoming took place November 
25, when ‘‘a great wave of patriotism swept Phil- 
adelphia” on the return of the Bell from its ten- 
thousand-mile trip across thirty states through- 
out which, cheered from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
by more than seventeen million admirers, it ful- 
filled its mission to “proclaim liberty unto all the 
inhabitants.’ With heads bared, in the brisk 
winds, as darkness crept over the city, the wel- 
coming throngs filled the streets and crowded In- 
dependence Square, making their voices heard 
above the blare of bands and bugles, above the 
tramp-tramp of the hundreds of National Guards- 
men’s feet and the clackety-clack of prancing cav- 
alry horses. It was long after dark when the 
Bell, lifted by a great crane, swung one perilous 
moment in the air at the south entrance to the 
building, then settled gracefully in its bronze 
cradle and was wheeled safe and sound into the 
hall. Its train, because of lengthened stops, had 
been two hours behind schedule. 

“Welcome home to you, Liberty Bell!’ was 
Mayor Blankenburg’s greeting. . 

(The following day, as was to have been ex- 
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pected, “more than 1,000 visitors had paid their 
respects to the Bell before the doors had been 
open half an hour.” 

The Liberty Bell did its bit in the World War 
which the United States entered to help make the 
world safe for democracy, by emerging to lend 
its emphasis to the appeal to “‘put over’’ the Lib- 
erty Loan. Because of the rain, the Liberty Day 
parade set for Thursday, October 24, 1917, had 
to be postponed, but weather conditions proved 
auspicious on Friday, the 25th. 

“The great demonstration formed a living 
shrine for the Liberty Bell which held the eyes 
of thousands. It was surrounded by men in the 
uniforms of the wars of America since the Revo- 
lution and was guarded by sailors and marines of 
our forces of today. The climax came when the 
old Bell was brought to a halt before the Liberty 
Loan headquarters and became the center of a 
vast sea of faces while ‘America’ and the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner,’ sung by the voices of the as- 
sembled multitude, rose in a mighty volume of 
sound as a tribute to the emblem of freedom hang- 
ing silent in their midst.” Everywhere hailed 
with uncovered heads, the Bell made its way on 
a motor truck, its supports and yoke festooned 
with greens and flowers and decorated with flags. 
Standing in the front, and immediately back of 
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the chauffeur, was a portrayal of Uncle Sam in 
characteristic garb, the other guards on the plat- 
form being uniformed as soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion, of the War of 1812, of the War with Mex- 
ico, of the Civil War, of the Spanish-American 
War. The inspiration of the Bell of Independ- 
ence was undoubtedly a contributing factor in 
the popular response to the loan. Official an- 
nouncement soon gave assurance that the issue of 
five billions of dollars of Liberty bonds had been 
oversubscribed. 

Achievement of super science and invincible in- 
ventive genius! ‘At the ringing of the Bell,” at 
the midnight hour of time’s turning the pages of 
the calendar, the sesquicentennial year of the Re- 
public, 1926, was ushered in by the intonation of 
Old Liberty carried far into limitless space by 
intangible forces, “throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.” The old State 
House bell had been brought new-cast across the 
briny deep in a sailing vessel, and laboriously 
raised to the belfry above the tower with “falls 
and blocks and crab,” to the steadying shouts of 
brawny men tugging at the ropes. It had eluded 
the British enemy by flight in an old horse-drawn 
farm wagon that broke down on the way. After 
its return, it had clanged for festal celebrations 
lasting well into the night to a town ablaze with 
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candles burning in the windows. By accident or 
fate, as you prefer, it had escaped the junk heap 
when the State House and all that it contained 
were ordered sold. 

And the Bell had witnessed marvelous changes. 
Its full ton weight had been lifted, like a feather, 
by big derricks and giant cranes, set in motion 
by mere pressure upon a button, depositing it 
gently with little noise and no visible effort. It 
was a steamboat, not a sloop, that was bearing 
to eternal rest the remains of John Marshall, for 
whom it was tolling when it cracked. Railroads 
were by that time already operating and, before 
long, the Bell had traveled in steam-propelled cars, 
in special trains; it had paraded on motor trucks. 
Airplanes had hovered overhead while it made its 
mute Liberty Loan appeal. All in all, in 
distance it had gone more than the circle of 
the earth at its greatest circumference. Duting 
these years, too, it had seen the candles and oil 
lamps and lanterns displaced by electric light, 
mantling it with solar radiance regardless of the 
sun’s hiding. It has seen the thirteen straggling 
and struggling colonies developed and expanded 
into forty-eight powerful commonwealths linked 
+n an indestructible Union, reaching from ocean 
to ocean, with far-flung insular possessions in the 


Caribbean and Pacific seas. The Bell had spoken 
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the breadth of the continent over telephone wires 
and now it was to have its voice seized by the 
radio and transmitted in all directions to unseen 
but eagerly harkening multitudes. 

The technical equipment for this unprecedented 
performance was duly installed by the experts, 
and broadcasting arrangements perfected well in 
advance. As the Bell was not to be moved from 
its place, amplifying transmitters were set beside 
it, tuned to catch the sound, and start it, by na- 
tional and international “hook-up,” to the different 
relay stations, on which more than half the popu- 
lation of the country could listen in. 

The official New Year’s eve reception, held 
annually in Philadelphia, was transferred from 
the mayor’s audience room in the City Hall to 
the Declaration Chamber in Independence Hall. 
After presenting tableaux portraying revolution- 
day scenes, actors in regalia of 1776 mingled with 
the richly dressed throng of 1926. The radio 
program of addresses and music included a talk 
by Mayor Kendrick outlining the forthcoming 
celebration in Philadelphia, to commemorate the 
one hundred and fiftieth year of American Inde- 
pendence and inviting attendance, followed by a 
similar invitation by Mrs. Kendrick to the women 
and children of America and other nations to 
participate in the Sesquicentennial Exposition. 
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Then, with the approach of the witching hour, 
silence—dense, almost tangible silence—complete 
rest for the sensitive audiphones. The official 
group moved quietly close to the Bell. Promptly 
at the midnight moment, using a rubber-tipped 
golden mallet, the gift of Ellis A. Gimbel, that 
had been specially constructed for the occasion, 
Mrs. Kendrick, who had been introduced as “the 
first lady of the first capital of the United States,” 
tapped in welcoming signals the advent of the 
New Year, 1926—once—nine times—twice—six 
times—and “‘the ringing of the Bell,’’ mechanically 
magnified, sped “‘on the air” to the radio audience. 
The spectators listened breathlessly to the dulled 
but proud voice of the cracked bronze shell. No 
clarion note this time—but distinct and strong 
enough to carry. East, west, north, south, it 
spread in every direction at once, across waters, 
even beyond the boundaries of the country. The 
tap, tap, tap—eighteen times—spelled and hailed 
another fifty-year jubilee, another and another, 
each fifty-year period ringing out progress not 
believable at its beginning. 


CHAPTER X 


THE BELL IN 
PICTURE, PROSE AND POETRY 


HE earliest graven image of the Bell re- 
vealed by careful search, to which a definite 
date may be assigned, is found in the picture put 
out in early antislavery propaganda invoking the 
inscription as a promise of freedom to “all the in- 
habitants.” The second of the booklets,? distrib- 
uted by the ‘‘Friends of Freedom” at the bazaars 
or fairs held in Boston, presents as its frontispiece 
an idealized bell, circled by the familiar Biblical 
quotation, with light rays darting from it in all 
directions. The book issued in 1842 includes this 
emblem and also another drawing showing the 
Bell suspended from the branch of a tree under 
which the ground is strewn with broken shackles. 
In each instance, the caption is ‘“The Liberty 
Bell,” but no crack is shown nor other distinguish- 
ing features excepting the motto. 
The earliest likeness of the Bell, however, is 
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to be found in Lossing’s Pictorial Field Book of 
the Revolution, reproducing a sketch made during 
his tour of exploration in 1848 and printed in 
1852. This is a small outline drawing of the 
Bell hanging from its crossbeam with inscriptive 
lettering around the crown, but without the names 
of the makers. The New York Public Library has 
preserved in one of its historical scrapbooks an- 
other representation of the Bell similar in outline, 
a little larger and enclosed in a rule border, with 
the names ‘‘Pass & Stow’ fully legible, though 
without indication of the source from which it 
has come. In this print, moreover, the protrud- 
ing clapper is of an open pattern, unlike the real 
clapper, which is solid and has no such loop or 
hole. Both these pictures show the crack plainly 
and by their general appearance give reason to 
believe that they are of approximately the same 
date. The point to be emphasized is that both 
these pictures, like the insignia of the antislavery 
crusaders and a number of the early poems, are 
labeled ‘Liberty Bell’ and are, therefore, conclu- 
sive of the fact that the name ‘Liberty Bell” 
was attached to the revered relic before 1850. 
To that extent they flatly contradict many state- 
ments that it did not become known by that name 
until a rearoused interest was created by the 
preparations for the Centennial Celebration of 
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our Independence. These captions are not merely 
the work of the typographer or copy reader; 
Lossing has the designation, ‘‘Liberty Bell,” also 
in his text. Let us recall his reference to climbing 
the tower, ‘“‘where hangs in silent grandeur the 
Liberty Bell,” and another passage in which he 
repeats: ‘‘Here upon this dusty beam, leaning 
against the old ‘Liberty Bell,’ let us sit awhile and 
peruse that brilliant page in our history, etc.” ? 
To the antislavery movement belongs the credit 
for the appellation by which the Bell has become 
popularly known, and to Lossing for popularizing 
it upon the lasting foundation on which that apt 
and catchy name now rests. 

The Bell finds itself pictured next in connection 
with the legend of the gray-haired bell ringer. 
Heading the installment of Headley’s story of 
Washington in the June, 1854, number of Gra- 
ham’s, is a graphic portrayal, by a highly imag- 
inative artist, of the crucial moment. The bell- 
man, wild-eyed, with queue awry, stands in the 
tower room holding in his hand a rope tied to 
the clapper, ready to pull, while the panting boy 
is seen just reaching the top of the stairway. 
Underneath are the words, ‘‘The Bellman in- 
formed of the passage of the Declaration of In- 


2 Lossing, Field Book, Il, p. 67. 
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dependence.” Of course, the Bell in the picture 
is not cracked. 

A good representation of the Bell as it ap- 
peared after its removal to the Declaration Cham- 
ber is given in colors in a lithograph got out, in 
1856, by “‘Stayman and Brother, Philadelphia,” 
a copy of which is in possession of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, in the library founded 
by Benjamin Franklin. The print, captioned “In- 
terior of Independence Hall,” depicts the cracked 
bell upholding the stuffed eagle, on the polygonal 
pedestal ornamented with its maces, axes, and lib- 
erty caps, in the southeast corner of the room. 
The people viewing it, in queer-looking clothes, 
barely reach over the base on which the Bell 
rests, while a heroic marble statue of Washington 
serenely surveys the scene. 

A similar picture, reproducing a shaded draw- 
ing, embellishes Belisle’s History of Independence 
Hall, published in 1859. Here the title is ““The 
Old State House Bell.” 

The Centennial Celebration could not fail to 
impart an impetus to the portrayal of the Bell, 
mostly pictures in guidebooks or on cards pre- 
senting the usual views. Quite a few prints of 
patriotic scenes or episodes having to do with 
the Declaration of Independence seem to have 
been issued in series by various publishers. The 
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crowds “surging against the State House door” 
through which the blue-eyed boy was supposed to 
have pressed his way, figure occasionally, and one 
such print in the Congressional Library entitled 
“The Tocsin of Liberty,” published in New York, 
1876, shows the Bell atilt overhead with the bell- 
man tugging frantically at the rope attached 
to the tongue. 

Countless photographs of the Bell have been 
taken since the perfection of the photographic 
process, the earliest in the later fifties when the 
Bell posed for the camera from its first fancy 
footstool. It has since then been photographed at 
nearly every change of position, in the original 
frame, suspended on the thirteen-link chain, dis- 
played in the glass case, exposed again on the 
bronze supports. There are photographs of the 
Bell starting out and returning on its travels, 
borne along on bedecked trucks, on the cars spe- 
cially built for its conveyance, on exhibition at the 
different world’s fairs. As a popular emblem it 
is constantly and extensively utilized for commer- 
cial illustrative purposes. 

With the newspaper cartoonists the Bell has 
found favor from time to time. More particu- 
larly during the World War, they rang the 
changes on it in both solemn and humorous vein 
to carry the proclamation of Liberty from this 
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land of the free to distant lands still saddled with 
oppression. 

The recasting of the Bell has been made the 
subject of one of the historical paintings executed 
by J. L. G. Ferris, well-known Philadelphia artist, 
included in the collection housed in Congress Hall, 
the westerly building of the Independence Hall 
group. While a comparatively small canvas, the 
brilliant coloring and clear delineation is particu- 
larly pleasing. The salient and central feature 
is the Bell itself, hung by a chain to a hook pro- 
jecting from the ceiling of the work-room. On 
one side stands a smith, perhaps intended for 
Stow, shaping a glowing horseshoe over the an- 
vil. Pass, in leather apron not quite covering his 
red knee breeches and wearing Indian mocassins, 
has one hand on the Bell, a pair of pliers in 
the other hand. Opposite him, with upheld ham- 
mer, is a handsome young woman picturesquely 
gowned in colonial style. In the foreground to 
the left, a group of bewigged men are seen in 
earnest discussion. A figure in dark blue uniform 
partially obscured by the Bell, may be so garbed 
to represent Stow, or his father, as doorkeeper 
to the Provincial Council—it was the father who 
held that official position. An explanatory in- 
scription attached to the frame reads: 
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The Bell’s First Note, 1753: The interior of 
the Foundry of Pass and Stow at the moment 
of the testing of the newly cast Liberty Bell. 
John Pass was a native of Malta, he stands at 
the right. Isaac Norris in a gray coat was chair- 
man of the committee appointed to superintend 
the purchase of the State House Bell and Ben- 
jamin Franklin is speaking to him. A young 
woman, a relative of I. Norris, is about to sound 
the Bell with a hammer. 

It is not generally known that a duplicate of 
the famous Bell was ordered from London and 
was paid for and delivered at about the same time 
but all trace of it is lost, probably it disappeared 
during the Revolution. 

The Founders, Pass and Stow, cast the shot 
for the association Battery. 


An enlarged copy of this painting embellishes 
the drop curtain of the Walnut Street Theater, 
Philadelphia. 

For what reason, no one can say, but the Lib- 
erty Bell has not to this date found portrayal on 
any of the commemorative postage stamp issues 
of the government. It will be the theme, in all 
probability, of one of the sesquicentennial com- 
memorative series. Nor is the Bell listed as ap- 
pearing on any of the coins, tokens, or medals 
officially struck by the mint. It is found in bas re- 
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lief, more or less frequently, on badges and medals 
: produced on private initiative and sometimes in 
miniature casts. 

Its best, its only artistic, medallic representation 
is seen in the commemorative issue of the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society on the occasion of the 
celebration of Independence Day in conjunction 
with our comrades in arms during the World War. 
In this finely conceived composition, modeled by 
Allen G. Newman, the classic profile of a laurel- 
crowned Goddess of Liberty is sharply outlined 
against the Bell in the background, the Bell in 
action with clapper just striking its inner wall. 
The lettering on the obverse is “July 4, 1776,” 
and on the reverse, in a circle border of the shields 
of the allied countries, ‘““To commemorate the 
International celebration of Independence Day, 
July 4, 1918.” 

The Seybert clock bell presented to the city 
in 1876 is often called the “Centennial Liberty 
Bell.” A replica known as the “Columbian Lib- 
erty Bell’? was made in 1893 and used in the ex- 
ploitation of the Chicago World’s Fair, where it 
was also exhibited. Another replica, christened 
the “Women’s Suffrage Liberty Bell,” toured the 
country in the interest of the equal franchise for 
men and women. 

Most unusual of all its reproductions is the 
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ornamental facsimile of the Liberty Bell executed 
by a Chinese artist, embellishing the bronze memo- 
rial tablet presented in 1915 to our Department 
of Commerce by the Chinese Commercial Com- 
mission, ‘‘as a token of appreciation of the cour- 
tesy shown them in their tour of the United 
States.” The Bell, in bronze and gilt with ac- 
centuated crack, is set off, in high relief, on an 
oval plaque, about eight inches in height, a beau- 
tifully enameled background bordered with a flo- 
ral design also in color. It is balanced by a 
Chinese emblem in the opposite corner, of similar 
size and workmanship, the accompanying inscrip- 
tion in both English and Chinese characters. 

The Liberty Bell has been sung in prose and 
poetry on many occasions and in many places. 
No history of the relic would be complete with- 
out at least a partial collection of the tributes in 
oratory, word-paintings, and verse, although some 
of them, passed on by successive quotation, 
reach us without due credit to the authors. 


Tue Liperty BELL 
By Hampton L. Carson 


(Oration, July 4, 1893, at Chicago) 


It was the tolling of a bell at the Sicilian Ves- 
pers which announced the slaughter of eight thou- 
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sand Frenchmen in a plot to free Sicily from 
Charles of Anjou. It was the tolling of a bell 
in the palace of Catherine de Medici which ush- 
ered in the massacre of 100,000 Huguenots 
on the night of St. Bartholomew’s eve. It 
was the iron tongue of Roland, in the proud 
city of the brewer of Ghent, which shrieked 
to Flanders of famine, fire and blood, and aroused 
the Netherlands to resist the atrocities of Alva 
and the inquisitors of Philip II. But never yet 
in human history did bell or tocsin ever sound 
upon occasion so momentous to mankind as did 
this precious and holy relic of our heroic age. 

Forever honored be thy name, O, Isaac Norris, 
Speaker of the Assembly of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, who, in plainest Quaker speech, 
and under a potent moving of the spirit, wast 
led to direct that there should be inscribed upon 
the crest, ‘‘And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, 
and proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof; it shall be a jubilee 
unto thee’—words which shook the brightest 
jewels from the British Crown and gave a conti- 
nent to liberty. Inscrutable Providence! mysteri- 
ous are Thy ways, and hidden are Thy purposes, 
for in Thy hands the modest men of peace be- 
come as powerful instruments of destruction as 
they who forge the thunderbolts of war. 
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Tue ELOQUENCE OF THE BELL 
By Charles F. Warwick 


(Keystone Commonwealth) 


The life of the bell covers the most interest- 
ing periods of our history. It has rejoiced and 
wept with our fathers, has often rung a pean 
for our victories and has silently tolled a monody 
for our defeats. Its tones at times have de- 
pressed and again inspired. Like an alarm of 
fire, it would shriek into the ears of the people, 
arousing them to action, and then in tones soft 
and pathetic it has mourned the deaths of the 
fathers as they passed one by one away. From 
its watch tower in the steeple of the old State 
House, looking down on the world below, it has 
witnessed the marvelous growth and the wonder- 
ful development of the Republic. . . . It was a 
trying period during the years of reconstruction. 
but time and wisdom and love healed the wounds 
of the nation, better and brighter days dawned 
upon the Republic, and then the bell, as if it still 
had a great mission to perform, came out from 
its resting place, hallowed with sacred memories, 
and once more united the children of those fathers 
whom it had so often served and for whom it had 
so often spoken. . . . So eloquent in its silence, 
it became, as it were, a tie to unite in a common 
sentiment those sections of the country that had 
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been only a few years back engaged in fratricidal 
strife. 


Tue BELL IN STORM AND STRESS 
By Fred T. Ikeler 
(Address, at St. Louis, 1904) 


In the days of storm and stress, in the hours 
of peril and discouragement, strong hands and 
loving hearts guarded the safety of this bell with 
feelings of reverence and affection as strong as 
any we experience today. When Howe had 
taken Philadelphia, when the Continental Army 
had been worsted at Brandywine and German- 
town, when Washington was spending that ter- 
rible winter at Valley Forge, patriotic hands took 
down this Independence Bell from the steeple of 
the Old State House and, loaded upon a wagon 
to prevent its capture and destruction by the 
enemy, it made its memorable journey to Allen- 
town. How interesting to compare that journey 
with the present one! What a changed land! 
What glorious development it now beholds! No 
bands of music, no civic display, then accom- 
panied its departure. Silently, secretly, it made 
its way out of the frightened city, disguised as 
part of the Continental Army’s baggage train. 
No anxious delegations, no waiting throngs of 
happy people stood to greet it as it passed... . 
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But the hands that buried it beneath the stone 
floor of the old church at Allentown, the hearts 
that guarded its secret until brighter days dawned 
upon the struggling colonies and it could resume 
its place in Independence Hall were just as strong 
in patriotic love and fervor as any that join in 
the action of this hour. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BELL 
By Charles S. Keyser 
(The Liberty Bell, 1893) 


Among the bells of the world, no one has been 
associated with events of so great import to hu- 
manity as the Liberty Bell of the old State House 
in Philadelphia. Its prophetic inscription, its 
warnings through a generation to the government 
of Great Britain, its appeals to the people to 
assemble for the redress of their grievances, and 
its defiant clangor that memorable day of the 
Declaration of our Independence, its rejoicing 
pealings over the completed work of the Revo- 
lution, its last tolling over the dead of the nation, 
give its story an abiding interest to the nation 
and the world. 
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(Quoted in Watson’s Annals), 


The motto of our father band 
Circled the world in its embrace; 
*Twas ‘Liberty throughout the land, 
And good to all their brother race!” 
Long here—within the pilgrim’s bell 
Had lingered—though it often pealed— 
Those treasured tones, that eke should tell 
When freedom’s proudest scroll was sealed. 


Here the dawn of reason broke, 
On the trampled rights of man; 
And a moral era woke, 

Brightest since the world began! 
And still shall deep and loud acclaim 
Here tremble on its sacred chime; 
While e’er the thrilling trump of fame 
Shall linger on the pulse of time. 


SONNET 


By Anne Warren Weston 
(The Liberty Bell, 1852) 


Suggested by the inscription on the Bell 
in the Hall of Independence, Philadelphia. 


Not to this land alone; to every clime 
Those tones of hope and prophecy were borne; 
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Forerunners of the sure if distant morn 
That yet shall break as in the earlier prime 
By angels greeted. Not less sweet the chime 
When every cliff shall echo back the lays 
Of Slaves made Freemen. On what shore 
shall blaze 
The full effulgence of that light sublime? 
O Land from whence this beacon fire should 
shine, 
Land hallowed by the tread of Pilgrim feet, 
Land sanctified by prayers, made dear by 
graves 
Of Freedom’s martyrs, rouse in strength divine 
And in true penitence those tones repeat! 
The old world’s despots vanish with thy Slaves. 


THE OLp BELL 
By William Ross Wallace 
(Quoted in Lossing’s Field Book) 


That old bell is still seen by the partiot’s eye, 

And he blesses it ever, when journeying by; 

Long years have passed o’er it, and yet every 
soul 

Will thrill, in the right, to its wonderful roll; 

For it speaks in its belfry, when kiss’d by the 
blast, 

Like a glory-breathed tone from the mystical 
past. 
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Long years shall roll o’er it and yet every chime 
Shall unceasingly tell of an era sublime; 
Oh, yes! if the flame on our altars should pale, 
Let its voice but be heard, and the freemen 
shall start 
To rekindle the fire, while he sees on the gale 
All the stars and the stripes of the flag of his 
heart. 


SONNET 
By Bernard Barton 
(For Boston Anti-Slavery Fair, 1845) 


“Liberty's Bell” hath sounded its bold peal 

Where Man holds Man in Slavery! at the 
sound— 

Ye who are faithful ’mid the faithless found, 

Answer its summons with unfaltering zeal. 

Let Freedom’s banner to the winds reveal 

A Star more bright than all that yet have crowned 

Your country’s flag, for you to gather round 

With higher, holier hopes for human weal! 

Your cause must triumph; is triumphant now, 

In countless votaries, daily, hourly, won 

To swell your ranks—doubts and misgivings 
shun; 

Lift up in hope, to heaven, an unblenched brow, 

And utter in its face your fearless vow 


That Liberty’s behests shall all be done! 
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THE Otp Strate House BELL 
Old-time Song by G. F. Meeser 


The old state house bell, time-honored bell, 
Thy silvery tones were first to tell 
In thunder peals a nation free; 
The magic sound made hearts rebound, 
As passed the joyful tidings round— 
Columbia strikes for liberty! 
Then strike, strike for liberty. 


Chorus: 


Then hurrah! hurrah! boys, no land enjoys 
That which makes our bosom swell, 

Then hurrah! boys, hurrah! in peace or war, 
We will fondly cherish that old bell. 


The old state house bell! time-hallowed bell, 
Thy voice proclaimed the funeral knell 
Of Britain’s vain and boasted power; 
Thy sound that broke the vassal yoke 
And cheered their hearts at every stroke 
Came echoing from thy sacred tower, 
Came from thy own sacred tower. 


The old state house bell, aye, freedom’s bell, 
Nor time nor distance can dispel 

Thy hallowed sound, where’er we roam 
In echoes still like music will 
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Pervade our free hearts with a thrill 
And turn again our thoughts to home, 
And turn again our thoughts to home. 


Tue Liperty BELL 
By R. R. Marden 
(In Anti-Slavery Booklet, 1847) 


The Bell! the bell! the glorious bell 
Whose merry chimes delight the ear! 
An ever-cheering tale they tell, 
That all true men exult to hear. 


The glorious bell of Liberty! 
Another peal comes booming o’er 

The wide Atlantic, charged with glee 
And tidings glad to each heart's core. 


The soul-awakening sounds of old! 
They rouse up all life’s hope anew; 
I know them well—I heard them tolled, 
In lands where Freedom’s friends are few. 


I gave that bell a pull of yore, 
And though forsooth a feeble one, 
And I may never ring it more, 
My fingers stir as of each tone. 
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To instant action called again, 

In Freedom’s name—and thoughts arise 
Of noble deeds, and dauntless men, 

That swell the heart and fill the eyes. 


The peal of thirty-four! the peal 

That made the tropics dance for joy! 
Again I seem to hear and feel, 

Bliss without bounds, without alloy. 


The tocsin now that roused the land 
Of Tell, in every fiber thrills, 

And bravery seems of heart and hand 
And instinct there that Freedom wills. 


The tyrants’ knell, in every clime 
Where bondage lays its curse on earth, 
The bell of death—is tolled for crime 
Against the land that gave him birth! 


Oh for a glorious peal at last 
Of the true bell of Liberty! 

To rend the air, and strike aghast 
The monster might of Slavery. 


Oh! for a swing of that great tongue, 
To shake the proud oppressors throne, 

Where’er it’s set; with one ding-dong 
To bring the potent despot down. 
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Oh! for a burst of that deep bell 
Of Mafra’s tower, to fright away 

The people’s foes and ring the knell 
Of giant Mammon’s godless sway; 


To smite with fear the fiends who trade 
In human flesh and blood—the knaves 

Who give the gold to make the raid, 
And rail at those who sell the slaves: 


To save the land that holds the graves 
Of Franklin, Washington, and Penn, 
From laws that make her millions slaves 
And worse than brutes, of Christian men. 


Rinc YE THE BELLS 
(Quoted by Hazelton) 


“Ring ye the bels, ye yong men of the towne, 
And leave your wonted labors for this day; 
This day is holy; doe ye write it downe, 
That ye for ever it remember may.” 
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LiperTy BELL 
By Elbridge S. Brooks 
(St. Nicholas Magazine, 1885) 


I. Philadelphia, 1776 


Squarely prim and stoutly built, 
Free from glitter and from gilt, 
Plain—from lintel up to roof-tree and to belfry 
bare and brown— 
Stands the Hall that hot July, 
While the folk throng anxious by, 
Where the Continental Congress meets within the 
Quaker town. 
Hark! a stir, a sudden shout 
And a boy comes rushing out. 
Signaling to where his grandsire in the belfry, 
waiting, stands— 
“Ring!” he cries, ‘the deed is done! 
Ring! They’ve signed and freedom’s won!” 
And the ringer grasps the bell-rope with his 
strong and sturdy hands: 
While the Bell, with joyous note 
Clanging from its brazen throat, 
Rings the tidings, all-exultant—peals the news to 
shore and sea; 
‘Man is man—a slave no longer, 
Truth and Right than Might are stronger. 
Praise to God! We're free; we're free!” 
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II. New Orleans, 1885 


Triumph of the builder’s art, 
Tower and turret spring and start 
As if reared by mighty genii for some prince of 
Eastern land; 
Where the Southern river flows, 
And eternal summer flows— 
Dedicate to labor’s grandeur, fair and vast the 
arches stand. 
And, enshrined in royal guise, 
Flower-bedeck’d ’neath sunny skies; 
Old- and time-stained; cracked and voiceless, but 
where all may see it well; 
Circled by the wealth and power 
Of the great world’s triumph hour— 
Sacred to the cause of Freedom, on its dais rests 
the Bell. 
And the children thronging near, 
Yet again the story hear 
Of the Bell that rang the message, pealing out to 
land and sea; 
“Man is man—a slave no longer; 
Truth and Right than Might are stronger. 
Praise to God! We're free; we’re free!” 


III. 
Prize the glorious relic then, 
With its hundred years and ten, 
By the Past a priceless heirloom to the Future 
handed down. 
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Still its stirring story tell, 
Till the children know it well— 
From the joyous Southern city to the Northern 
Quaker town. 
Time that heals all wounds and scars, 
Time that ends all strife and wars, 
Time that turns all pains to pleasures, and can 
make the cannon dumb, 
Still shall join in firmer grasp, 
Still shall knit in friendlier clasp, 
North and South-land in the glory of the ages 
yet to come. 
And, though voiceless, still the Bell 
Shall its glorious message tell, 
Pealing loud o’er all the Nation, lake to gulf and 
Seaito: sea; 
“Man is man—a slave no longer; 
Truth and Right than Might are stronger. 
Praise to God! We're free; we’re free!” 


Tue Liserty BELL 
By Aurelia F. Raymond 


(The Liberty Bell, 1858) 


Ring out the peals of the Liberty Bell! 
Let the tones be loud and clear, 

Till, borne on the floating breeze’s swell, 
The weary slave shall hear, 
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And the booming sound of its ringing knell 


Shall reach the oppressor’s ear— 


And drown the shout of the auctioneer! 
Ring out the peals of the Liberty Bell! 


Ay, ring the call for the jubilee 
Afar over land and sea, 


Till woman’s voice shall the chorus swell, 


And childhood shall clap its hands in glee, 


And the echoing chimes come back and tell 


That every slave is free. 


INDEPENDENCE BELL 


By Theron Brown 
‘(In Youth’s Companion) 


Old birthday bell of freedom! 
The scar upon thy side 

Is sacred as the battle-wound 

Of which a conqueror died; 
’Twas when thy war-song sounded 
A people burst their chain, 

‘And Tyranny heard astounded 
The death-knell of his reign. 


Enough, O tuneful prophet! 

On Independence morn, 

When north and south thy clanging mouth 
Proclaimed a nation born, 
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If to a hundred cities 
The song such news could tell 
Had been thy nunc dimittis, 
Thy music’s own farewell. 


For bell no prouder tidings 
E’er pealed to patriot ears, 
Nor voice a gladder message spoke, 
Than thine in all the years. 
The lips that once such burden 
Of joy to millions bore 
Earned well the golden guerdon 
Of silence evermore. 


Thou stand’st like some gray singer 
In fame forever young. 
Time’s mildews streak thy rifted cheek, 
Its rust thy tuneless tongue; 
But the brave old proclamation 
‘In echo lives, and will 
To each new generation 
Repeat thy story still. 


And long thy throne of honor 
For thee shall patriots claim, 
Beneath th’ historic campanile 
Where swung thy brazen frame, 
And bless that ancient morning 
When thy grand voice on high 
Rang once Oppression’s warning, 
And Freedom’s battle-cry. 
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Tue Liperty BELL PARADE 
By Arthur Ignatius Keegan 
(Public Ledger, October 3, 1895) 


The afternoon the Liberty Bell started for 
the Chicago World’s Fair, Paderewski 
played a farewell concert in Philadelphia. 
I did not hear the Paderooskey 
Playing so dexterously, each loose key 
Rippling ’neath his facile hands, 
The tones, from many foreign lands, 
Of great composers; true, I missed 
The rhapsodies of Wagner, Liszt, 
Beethoven, Chopin—all the throng 
That gave the world its best of song; 
Playing in forte and in douce key, 
I did not hear Paderooskey. 


But when the noisy populace 

Surged in the crowded public place 

To see the ‘“‘Bell Procession” go, 

I heard a martial music throw 

Its spell in glad, undying songs 

That nerved our Fathers, fighting wrongs, 
Across the multitudes that swayed 
Beneath the blaring bands that played 
Songs hushed upon the Prospect Newsky, 
And never played by Paderewski. 


Songs of a nation’s freedom won, 
That blent all hearts in unison, 
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And made rough men and women feel 

The sacredness of common weal. 

Lo, as they listened, came the Bell 

Of Liberty, whose tocsin knell 

Startled a king-ruled Isle and made 

The tyrant on his throne afraid. 

Oh, better the “Red, White and Blue’s” Key 
Than all things played by Padercoskey. 


Gop’s BELL 
(Quoted by George McCurdy, at St. Louis, 1904) 


Bell of the Wilderness, once wast thou; 

Bell of the State and of History now; 

Bell of the Battle when war must be, 

Bell of the Church, School and Industry. 

And men shall say as thou hangst alone, 

God’s voice hath breathed in thine awful tone. 
Bell in whose ringing, all is well, 


Ring to us ever, Old bell, God’s bell. 


Tue LIBERTY BELL 


By Miss Frances Creo Steele 
(New Orleans Booklet) 
As I gaze in a spell on the Liberty Bell, 
To me, it recites a grand story; 


Its molders have passed to their tombs ’neath the 
grass, 
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But the Bell still remains in its glory. 
Its tongue when it tolled called from wood and 
the wold 
Our fathers, the bravest of brave, 
To the flag of the free that was destined to be 
The symbol of gay and of grave. 


It has served long and well, dear old Liberty 
Bell, 
Of its creaking tones we are proud, 
Its task now is done and its old comrades gone 
To rest in their last winding shroud; 

’Twas theirs to rejoice at the sound of its voice, 
Whose soul-stirring chords will ne’er cease; 
When it sounded then ’twas for freedom for 

men— 
Now it rings for a nation of peace. 


LIBERTY BELL SONG 


(Sung on Second Visit of the Bell to 
New Orleans, 1915) 


Ring out, ring out, you dear Old Bell, 
The nation gathers round. 

With happy, grateful hearts, Old Bell, 
To hear your voice resound. 

Once more, as in the days gone by, 
Our Fathers, brave and true, 

Taught us, their sons, how heroes die, 
For freedom rung by you. 
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To welcome peace, again, Old Bell, 

Palmetto State and Pine, 

Will join your chorus, proud Old Bell, 
As in the Auld Lang Syne. 

Then send your voice to other lands 
To tell them o’er the sea 

We'll welcome them with outstretched hands 
To share our liberty. 


To THE LIBERTY BELL 
By Rixford J. Lincoln 


(Poet Laureate of the Louisiana State Historical 
Society) 


Behold the treasure of the nation great; 
The sacred link that binds us to the past; 
No story could its glory emulate, 
Whose mem’ry shall the tongue of time out- 
last. 


Here see the Bell, that told of Freedom’s birth, 
Which made America’s brightest destiny; 

Which sent its echoes pealing round the earth, 
Proclaiming to the world sweet Liberty! 


Gazing lovingly on its heavy head, 
Which long has shaken on the vibrant air; 
On Hist’ry’s deeds its daily breath has fed, 
And still it stands as old, as bold and fair. 
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It’s seen our destiny in glory clad, 
And counted all the children’s smiles and tears, 
Once more the heart doth quicken and grow glad, 
When looking back upon the many years. 


Oh, Bell of Liberty! Resound again! 
Our triumphs let thy gloried tongue proclaim; 
Reach loud o’er hill and field and plain 
O’er North and South, from East to West, 
thy name. 


Thou’st seen two mighty oceans meet and wed, 
To make America known far and wide; 
Thou’st seen the states and territories grow, 
From Yukon far unto the Great Divide. 


Thou’st watched our Nation with its mighty hand, 
Stretch out and grasp its prize by land and 
sea; 
Thou’st crowned its shining head with golden 
band 
That, torch-like, lights her brow eternally! 


We know not what our future will relate, 
But thou must ever watch unto the end; 

Old Bell of Liberty, on thee we wait our fate, 
Our lives, our homes, in thy dear tones to send! 
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THE Liperty BELL 
From Memoirs of Li Hung Chang 
(Permission of Houghton Mifflin Company) 


To my eyes they did point out the symbol of 
Liberty. 

And to my ears they did direct the sound. 

It was only a sound of dong-dong, 

And it came from an instrument of brass made 
by man. 

The bell did not ring to my ears; 

I could not hear the voice in my ears; 

But in my heart its tones took hold, 

And I learned that its brazen tongue 

Even in silence told of struggles against wrong. 


These good sons of America 

Call the “Liberty Bell” ancient; 

But I who came from the oldest of all lands, 

A student of the philosophy of ages, 

Know what this Bell speaks 

Is of Heaven’s wisdom, 

Millions of centuries before the earth was born. 


It repeats the heart words of the gods; 
It repeats, only repeats; 
But let it do so to the end. 
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INDEX 


Adams, Abigail, letters from 
husband, 44, 45. 

Adams, John, letters on Lee 
resolution, 44; to Polly 
Palmer, 53; mails Declar- 
ation to wife, 54; to 
Chase, describing Proc- 
lamation, 58; to daugh- 
ter, describing first anni- 
versary, 71. 


Adams, Miss, letter from 
father, 71. 

Adams, Samuel, letter from 
Cooper, 53. 

Advertiser, Poulson’s Daily, 
88. 


Allentown, harbors Bell, 78; 
revisit, 162. 

American Numismatic Society, 
strikes medal, 201. 

American Philosophical Soci- 
ety, attendance on _ its 
clock, 21; early broadside 
of Declaration, 56; erects 
observatory used for Proc- 
lamation, 59. 

Anniversary Celebration, First, 
68; Second, 81; Thirtieth, 
88; Fiftieth, 88; Fifty- 
second, 94; Fifty-fifth, 95; 
One hundredth, 138; at 
Chicago, 161; One hun- 
dred thirty-ninth, 184; 
International, 201. 
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Anti-Slavery Bazaars, 194. 
Appropriations for Bell, 13. 
Ashbridge, Samuel H., Mayor 
of Philadelphia, 169. 
Atlanta, the Bell’s visit, 164. 
Attendance at Proclamation, 
number and character, 66. 
Ayers, Captain, The Polly, 38. 


Badges, portraying Bell, 2or. 

Ball, William H., 179, 180. 

Bancroft, J. Sellers, designs 
Spider, 184. 

Bank of North America, 62. 

Banquet, to New Orleans offi- 


cials, 156. 
Barton, Bernard, Sonnet, 209. 
Beauvoir, Mississippi, Bell 


stops at, 153. 

Belisle, D. A., describes Bell 
and pedestal, 135; picture 
of Bell, 197. 

Bell, Alexander Graham, 181. 

Bell frame, put up, 13; re- 
stored, 137; removed, 139. 


Bell ringer, duty of door- 
keeper, 32. 
“Bell’s First ‘Tone, The,” 


painting, 199. 
Bethlehem, Pa., wagon bear- 
ing Bell breaks down, 
78; revisit, 162. 
Betsy Ross Flag, 178. 
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Biddle, Charles, note on Proc- 
lamation, 65. 

Bills, for Bell raising, 13; for 
removing to safety, 74; 
for lowering, 84; for Bell 
ringers, 83; for banquet, 
rejected, 156. 

Binns, John, interviews actors 
in the Revolution, 42. 
Black, William, describes offi- 

cial procession, 65. 

Blankenburg, Mayor Rudolph, 
of Philadelphia, 179, 181, 
182, 188. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, Sale of 
Louisiana, 174. 

Boston, subscription for suffer- 
ers, 38; closing port, 38; 
the Bell’s visit, 173. 

Botta, Charles, on historians’ 
license, 111. 

Brackett, Joshua, letter from 
Whipple, 53. 

Bradford, William, 142. 

Brethren’s House Diary, notes 
Bell’s reaching Bethlehem, 


77) 78. 

Bristol, Tennessee, incident, 
166. 

de Broglie, Prince, visit to 
State House, 133. 

Bronze standards, holding 
Bell, 149. 

Brooks, Elbridge S., verses, 
214. 

Brown, Charles Brockden, 
novelist, 129; wrongly at- 
tributed Independence 


Day poem, 130. 
Brown, Theron, verses, 217. 
Brown, William H., address, 
170. 


INDEX 


Budden, Captain, brings Bell, 
10; brings Christ Church 
bells, 18. 

Bunker Hill Celebration, 171, 
173. 

Burd, Edward, treasurer for 
Jefferson relief fund, go. 


Cannon, Joseph G., Speaker, 
176. 

Capitalization in inscription, 
146. 

Carroll, Charles, of Carroll- 
ton, sole surviving signer, 
91; death, 95. 

Carson, Hampton L., orator 
at Chicago, 161; tribute 
to Bell, 202. 

Catholic Emancipation Act, 
acclaimed by Bell, 95. 
Centennial Bell, 21. See also 

Centennial Liberty Bell. 
Centennial Exhibition, 137; 
referred to, 156, 181. 
Centennial Liberty Bell, 2or. 
Chain of thirteen links, 139. 
Chapman, William, associated 

with Lester, 18. 
Charles, Robert, correspond- 
ence, 7, 17. 

Charleston, South Carolina, 
the Bell’s visit, 168. 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
the Bell’s visit, 173. 
Chase, Samuel, letter from 

Adams, 58. 

Chicago, the Bell’s visit, 157. 
Chinese Commercial Commis- 
mission, tablet, 202. 
Chinese Medallion of Bell, 

202, 


INDEX 


Christ Church, bells, 6; 
Adams’ reference _ to 
chimes, 59; arrived at 
Allentown, 78; carried 
away, 77; controversy 
over removal, 75; con- 
troversy over ringing, 99; 
largest bell breaks, 98; 
new peal, 18; recast, 98; 
returned, 82. 

Citherall, Dr. James, 46. 

Clapper, description, 148; tem- 
porarily removed, 184. 

Clark, Abraham, letter to 
Dayton, 64. 

Clay, Henry, 97. 

Cleveland, Grover, President, 
160. 

Clock, for State House, de- 
scription, 20; fate of, 22; 
given to St. Augustine 
Church, 22; new clock 
and bell, 94; ordered, 9. 

Coburn, John, 84. 

Coffee House, 36, 47. 

Coins, commemorative, 200. 

Committee of Inspection 
(Pennsylvania), invited 
to attend proclamation, 
51; participates, 57, 58; 
plans the program, 52. 

Committee of Safety (Penn- 
sylvania), arranges for 
proclamation, 51; letter 
from Hancock, 50; par- 
ticipates, 57, 58; sends 
Declaration to County 
Committees, 50. 

Congress, Continental, 40; ad- 
journs for first anni- 
versary of Independence, 
68. 
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Congress Hall, historic paint- 


ings, 199. 
Contractions in the inscription, 
145. 


Convention of Delegates from 
Original States, 135. 

Cooper, Dr. Samuel, letter to 
Samuel Adams, 53. 

Cornwallis, Lord, surrender, 
85. 

Cost of Bell, 13, 147. 

Cotton States Exposition, At- 
lanta, 167. 

Cotton States Industrial Ex- 
position, New Orleans, 
151; referred to, 156. 

Cutler, Manasseh, visit to 
State House, 133. 


Dailey, Gilford, payment for 
bell ringers, 82. 

Davis, Jefferson, greets Bell, 
153. 

Dayton, Col. Elias, letter from 
Clark, 64. 

Declaration Chamber, the Bell 


on exhibition, 135; pic- 
tured, 197. 

Declaration House, identifica- 
tion, 44. 


Declaration of Independence, 
adoption, 41; confusion as 
to time and place of Proc- 
lamation, 42; first printed 
copies, 48; order for pub- 
lication, 47; Proclamation 


described, yes when 
signed, 42. 
Department of Commerce, 


Chinese tablet, 202. 
Dewees, Sheriff, 64. 
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Dimensions of Bell, 147. 

Dockery, A. M., Governor of 
Missouri, 176. 

Dolby, Joseph, bill for bell 
ringing, 83. 

Dom Pedro II, Emperor, 137. 

Drinker, Elizabeth, note, for 
arrival General Washing- 
ton, 86; for Capture of 
Cornwallis, 85; for death 
of Hamilton, 87; for death 
of Washington, 87; for 
election of Jefferson, 87; 
for end of «century, 87; 
for inauguration of Jef- 
ferson, 87; for thirtieth 
anniversary, 88; on ab- 
sence of bells, 82; on first 
anniversary, 73; on re- 
moval of bells, 77; on 
ringing for French King’s 
birthday, 83; on second 
anniversary, 81. 

Duane, William, 43. 

Duche, Rev. Jacob, 59, 77. 

Duffield, Edward, 21. 

Dunlap, John, prints broad- 
side for Congress, 55. 


Eckel, William, report on 
drilling the crack, 106, 
Elliston, Virginia, incident, 166. 
Etting, Frank M., cited, 134; 
description of Bell on 
pedestal, 136; report on 

restoration, 137. 


Evarts, William Maxwell, 
oration, 138. 

Evening Post, Pennsylvania, 
54, 57, 63. 


INDEX 


Fairbanks, Charles W., Vice- 
president, 176. 

Farmer, Col. Lewis, account 
for Bell Ringers, 83. 
Ferris, J. L. G., painting of 

Bell, 199. 
Fines for not heeding Bell’s 
summons, 29. 
Fire drill, by guard, 150. 
Fletcher, Edwin L., 107. 


Flower, Col. Benjamin, re- 
moves Bell, 74; returns 
same, 82. 


Fontainebleau, Treaty of, 36. 

Founders Week Celebration, 
Philadelphia, 177. 

Fox, Joseph, succeeds Norris 
as Speaker, 28. 

Francis, David R., 176. 

Franklin, Benjamin, bust, 143; 


founder of library, 197; 
pictured, 199; sent to 
England, 36; succeeds 


Norris as Speaker, 27. 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
61. 
Friends of Freedom, 194. 


Gazette, Pennsylvania, 55, 68. 

George III, King of England, 
proclaimed by Bell, 36. 

Gerard, Chevalier, Peals’s 
portrait, 143. 

Gerry, Elbridge, letter from 
Warren, 47; to Warren, 


53. 

Gimbel, Ellis A., provides 
souvenir mallet, 193. 
Glass case, enclosure for Bell, 

139; removed, 140. 


INDEX 


Graham's Magazine, Head- 
leys “Washington” in 
serial, 112. 

“Great Tom,” of Westminster, 
17. 

Grievance meeting, called by 
Bell, 36. 

Guillotte, Mayor of New Or- 


leans, 154. 
Hamilton, Alexander, death 
tolled, 87. 


Hancock, John, letter trans- 
mitting Declaration to 
Washington, 49; to State 
authorities, 53; to Penn- 
sylvania Committee of 
Safety, 50. 

Harrison, Carter, Mayor of 
Chicago, 161. 

Hays, Dr. T. Minis, study of 
first printed copies of 
Declaration, 48; discus- 
sion of broadsides, 55. 

Hazard, Willis P., on location 
of Bell, 138; upholds 
Nixon claim, 60. 

Hazard’s Register, 84. 

Hazelton, John H., discussion 
of broadsides, 55; quoted, 
46; quotation by, 213. 

Headley, Joel Tyler, version 
of “Old Bellman” story, 
122; accompanying pic- 
ture, 196. 

Henry, Patrick, great-grand- 
son, greets Bell, 166. 
Hillard, G. S., early print of 
Independence Day poem, 

124. 
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Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 
hymn, 138. 

Hooker, General Joseph, 138. 

Hopkins, Commodore John, 
wrongly credited with 
reading Declaration, 60. 

Howe, General, 31; closes on 
Philadelphia, 74; evacu- 
ates city, 81; mentioned 
by Adams, 73; occupies 
city, 75. 

Hurrie, William, succeeds Mc- 
Nair as doorkeeper, 32. 


Ikeler, Fred T., 
Bell, 205. 
Independence Bell, poem, in 

Hillard’s Reader, 124; in 
Popular Patriotic Poems, 
Explained, 129; in Speak- 
er’s Garland, 128; 
wrongly attributed to 
Charles Brockden Brown, 

130. 

Inscription on Bell, 7; capi- 
talization, 146; full text 
on base, 137; misspelled 
word, 144; odd character 
for “verse,” 1443 peculiar 
contractions, 145; re- 
peated, 15. 

Interstate and West Indian 
Exposition, 170. 


tribute to 


James II, King of England, 
proclaimed, 6. 

Jefferson, Thomas, author of 
Declaration, 41; Bell rings 
for election, 87; collection 
for relief, 90; for inaugu- 
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ration, 87; funeral sery- 
ices, 91; on time of adop- 
tion, 48; purchase of 
Louisiana, 174. 

“John Brown’s Bell,” 173. 

Jordan, Wilfred, cited, 134; 
study of Bell’s cracking, 
103. 

Journal, Pennsylvania, 55, 63. 

Journal of Congress, 48. 

Jubilee, in full text on base, 
137; third, 193. 


Keegan, Arthur Ignatius, 
verses, 219. 
Kendrick, W. Freeland, 


Mayor of Philadelphia, 
192. 

Kendrick, Mrs. W. Freeland, 
192. 


Keyser, Charles S., quoted, 
86; tribute to Bell, 206. 

King, Porter, Mayor of At- 
lanta, 168. 

Kinnard, L. H., 180, 181. 


de Lafayette, Marquis, Bell 
rings welcome, 88; Sully’s 
portrait, 143; tolls for 
death, 96. 

Leaser, Frederick, hauls Bell, 
78. 

Lee, Richard Henry, descend- 
ant, 138. 

Lee, Richard Henry, resolu- 
tion, 40. 

Leech, Thomas, 8, 33. 

“Legends of the American 
Revolution,” extracts, 113. 


INDEX 


Lester, Thomas, 10, 173; his 
bell foundry, 18; recast of 
Christ Church bell, 98. 

Lexington, Battle of, 38. 

Liberty Bell, arrives at Allen- 
town, 78; attempted ring- 
ing for Washington’s 
birthday, 99; authoriza- 
tion, 5; becomes property 
of city, 92; broadcast by 
radio, 190; bronze stand- 
ards, 149; case removed, 
140; clapper, 148; close- 
up view, 143; correspond- 
ence concerning, 93 
cracked on first test, 10; 
cracks while tolling for 
funeral of Marshall, 97; 
dimensions, 147; drilled 
out, 102; earliest por- 
trayal, 194; first ringing, 
35; important events rung 
in, 36, et seg.; in Declar- 
ation Chamber, 135; in 
Founders Week Pageant, 
177; in Liberty Day Pa- 
rade, 189; in poetry, 
211; in relief, 202; in ves- 
tibule, 137; in West room, 
138; letter ordering, 7; 
Lippard legend, 113; Los- 
sing’s visit, 134; lowered 
in steeple, 84; on chain in 
vestibule, 139; on medals, 
200; ordered removed, 
74; over telephone, 179; 
Pictures, 196-202;  plat- 
form truck, 150; position 
in steeple, 19; raising, 
12; recast, 11; removable 
base, 149; returned, 82; 
salvage valuation, 95; 


INDEX 


second recast, 11; special 
guard, 150; Spider, 148; 
travels to Atlanta, 164; 
travels to Boston, 173; 
travels to Charleston, 
168; travels to Chicago, 
157; travels to New Or- 
leans, 151; travels to San 
Francisco, 184; tributes 
to, 202; under glass case, 
139; uses of, 29, 333 
wagon breaks at Bethle- 
hem, 78; when first so 
called, 195. 

Liberty Bell Chapter, D. A.R., 
erects tablet, 79. 

Liberty Bell Day, at Charles- 
ton, 170; at St. Louis, 175; 
at San Francisco, 186, 187. 


Liberty Bell Floats, described, 
152, 155, 158, 160, 163, 
165, 168, 169, 171, 175, 


178, 185, 187, 189. 
Liberty Bell March, 171. 
Liberty Bell rings for, arrival 

of General Washington, 

86; Catholic Emancipa- 

tion Act, 95; death of 

Charles Carroll, 95; death 

of Hamilton, 87; death 

of Jefferson, 91; death of 

Lafayette, 96; death of 

Washington, 87; election 

of Jefferson, 87; end of 

century, 87; fiftieth anni- 
versary, 88; fifty-fifth an- 
niversary, 95; first anni- 
versary, 70; inaguration 
of Jefferson, 87; Procla- 
mation, 58; Proclamation 
of Peace, 86; surrender 
of Cornwallis, 85; thir- 
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tieth anniversary, 88; 
Washington centenary, 
95; welcome to Lafayette, 
88. 

Liberty Day Parade, 189. 

Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, prints of Bell, 
197. 

Library of Congress, prints of 
Bell, 198. 

Li Hung Chang, verses, 224. 

Lincoln, Rexford, Jr., verses, 
Lp 

Lippard, George, inventor of 
legend, 112; literary rela- 
tionship to Brown, 131. 

Lister, Thomas. See Lester. 

Logan, James, of Stenton, 24. 

Logan, Mrs. Deborah, on 
Proclamation, 66. 

Louis XVI, King of France, 
bells rung for birthday, 


83. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, 174. 


Lossing, Benson J., on Proc- 
lamation, 44; popularizes 
Liberty Bell name, 196; 
version of “Old Bellman” 
story, I19. 


MacDowell, General Irvin, 
138. 

Marden, R. R., verses, 211. 

Marshall, Christopher, Diary, 
43; describes Proclama- 
tion, 57; motes prepara- 
tions for Proclamation, 


§2. 
Marshall, John, funeral, 97. 
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Matlack, Timothy, 75. 
McCurdy, George, 
verse, 220. 
McNair, Andrew, doorkeeper 
and bell ringer, 32. 
McNair, Mary, 32. 


quoted 


McNear, Andrew, same as 
MeNair. 

Mears, Thomas, succeeds to 
White Chapel foundry, 
98. 

Mease, James, on Proclama- 
tion, 44. 


Medals, commemorative, 200; 
for International Celebra- 
tion, 201. 

Meeser, G. F., song, 210. 

Mesnard, Captain, 11. 

Method of ringing Bell, 149. 

Mickley, John Jacob, hauls 
Bell, 78. 

Mickley, Minnie F., 80. 
Miller, Heinrich, prints first 
news of adoption, 54. 
Miniature bells, made of orig- 
inal metal, 11, 107. 
Misspelled word, in inscrip- 

tion, 144. 

Mitchell, Justice, on averted 
vandalism, 93. 

Moore, Charles, 26. 

Moore, J. Hampton, Mayor of 
Philadelphia, 109. 

Mpyrtilla, The, 18. 


Nenealy and Kimberly, 22. 

Nevell, Thomas, bill for low- 
ering Bell, 84. 

New Haven, the Bell’s stop, 
TR 


INDEX 


Newman, Allen G., medallist, 
201. 

New Orleans, the Bell’s visit, 
151; revisit, 188. 

New York Public Library, 
prints of Bell, 195. 

Nixon, Col. John, claim dis- 
puted, 60; life and public 
services, 61; Marshall of 
Federal Procession, 62; 
reading mentioned by 
Heinrich Miller, 64; reads 
Declaration, 57. 

Nixon, Richard, 61; name on 
tablet, 142. 

Non-importation Meeting, 37. 

Norris, Isaac, the younger, 8; 
chairman superintendents, 
15; death, 29; life and 
public services, 23; pic- 
tured, 199; responsible 
for inscription on Bell, 14. 

Norris, Isaac, senior, 23. 


Official procession, described 
by Black, 65. 

Oil City, incident, 159. 

“Old Bellman” Story, Head- 
ley’s version, 122; Lip- 
pard’s version, 112; Loss- 
ing’s version, 119; poeti- 
cal versions, 125, 129; 
prize essay, 131. 

Outerbridge, A. E., Junior, 
explanation of cracking, 
106. 


Pack, Thomas, associated with 
Lester, 18. 
Packet, Pennsylvania, 12, 54. 


INDEX 


Palmer, Polly, letter from 
Adams, 53. 

Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, 181. 

Pass, John, 10, 15; pictured, 
199. 

“Paul Jones Flag,” laid on 
Bell, x61. 

Peace, Proclamation by Bell, 
86. 

Peale’s Eagle, surmounting 
Bell, 136; pictured, 197. 

Peale’s Museum, in State 
House, 136. 

Peale’s portrait of Gerard, 
143. 

Pedestal, thirteen-sided, 135; 
pictured, 197. 

Penn, John, 75. 

Penn, William, brings 
Province bell, 5; 
OL, T56. 

Pennsylvania Building, at 
Atlanta, 167; at Chicago, 
157, 161; at St. Louis, 174, 


first 
sword 


176; at San Francisco, 
187. 

Pennsylvania Day, at Chi- 
cago, 161. 


Pennsylvania Evening Post, 
account of Proclamation, 
63; first prints text of 
Declaration, 54, 57- 

Pennsylvania Gazette, ac- 
count of first anniversary, 
68; prints text of Declar- 
ation, 55. 

Pennsylvania Hospital, bene- 
ficiary of fines, 31, 32. 
Pennsylvania Journal, ac- 

count of Proclamation, 
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63; prints text of Declar- 
ation, 55. 

Pennsylvania Packet, item on 
Bell Raising, 12; prints 
text of Declaration, 54. 

Pennsylvania Staatsbote, ac- 
count of first anniversary, 
70; account of Proclama- 
tion, 63; first news of 
adoption of Declaration, 
543 text in German, 55. 

Perley, Mrs. Allen P., 80. 

Philadelphia, acquires Bell, 
92; evacuated, 81; occu- 
pied by British, 74; pop- 
ulation in 1776, 66. 

Philadelphia Building, at 
Charleston, 170, 172. 

Photographs of the Bell, 187, 
198. 

Pictures of the Bell, cartoons, 
198; earliest, 194; illus- 
trating legend, 196; in 
Declaration Chamber, 
197; painting, 199; photo- 
graphs, 198. 

Platform, from which Declar- 
ation was read, 59. 

Platform truck, under Bell, 
150. 

Polk, Col. William, 78. 

Polly, The, carrying tea, 38. 

Porter, Thomas, on Proclama- 


tion, 44. 

Post, Pennsylvania Evening, 
54, 57, 63. 

Postage Stamps, commemora- 
tive, 200. 

Poulson’s Daily Advertiser, 


account of fiftieth anni- 
versary, 88. 
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Protest, against too frequent 
ringing, 34. 


Proud, Robert, description of 
State House, 133. 

Province Bell, 6. 

Public Ledger, comment, 101, 
183. 


Radio, broadcasts Bell’s tone, 
192. 

Raymond, Aurelia F., verses, 
216. 

Relief Fund, for Boston’s suf- 
ferers, 38; for Jefferson, 
go. 

Removable base, 149. 

Rittenhouse, David, 21. 

Rochambeau, Count, 137. 

Rolph, James, Mayor of San 
Francisco, 180. 

Royal Charlotte, The, bearing 
stamps, 36. 

Rules of the Assembly, 29-31. 


Saeger, Mrs. Alfred G., 80. 

St. Augustine Church, 22. 

St. Paul’s Church, borrows 
Bell, 33. 

St. Peter’s Church bells, 6; 
controversy over, 99; re- 
moved, 77; restored, 82. 

St. Louis, the Bell’s visit, 174. 

San Francisco, hears Bell over 
telephone, 179; the Bell’s 
visit, 184. 

Sesquicentennial 
192. 

Seybert, Henry, 21, 201. 

Sheridan, General Philip H., 
138. 


Exposition, 


INDEX 


Sherman, General William 
Teerss: 

Simpson, Henry, on Proclama- 
tion, 44. 


Smith, R. A., notes Bell in 
steeple, 135; on Proclama- 
tion, 44. 

Smith, William B., Mayor of 
Philadelphia, 154. 

Society of Friends, 23. 

Souvenir bells, 11, 107. 

Souvenir gavels, 181, 193. 

Spider, 148; put in position, 
184. 

Staatshote, Pennsylvanische, 
54, 55, 63, 70. 

Stafford, Mrs. Harriet, owner 
of “Paul Jones Flag,” 
161. 

Stamp Act, 36. 

State House, clock installed, 
20; descriptions by Prince 
de Broglie, Manasseh 
Cutler, Robert Proud, 
133; Lossing’s visit, 1353 
new clock and clock bell, 
94; original design, 4; 
picture in 1800, 20; re- 
fitted, 135; restoration for 
Centennial, 136; sold to 
city, 92; steeple partly 
taken down, 84; tower 
added, 5; tower rebuilt, 
94; vestibule now housing 
Bell, 141; visit described 
by boy in 1774, 19; yard, 
59 

Stayman and Brother, early 
picture of Bell, 197. 

Steele, Frances Creo, verses, 
220. 


INDEX 


Stretch, Peter, 
20. 

Stow, Charles, Jr., ro, 15; 
pictured, 199. 

Stuart, Edwin S., Mayor of 
Philadelphia, 159; at Chi- 
cago, 161; at Philadel- 
phia, 163. 

Subscription, for Boston suf- 
ferers, 38; for relief of 
Jefferson, go. 

Sully, portrait of Lafayette, 
143. 

Supreme Executive Council, 


clock maker, 


74: 
Sword of William Penn, 156. 


Tablets, commemorating “As- 
sociated Regiment of 
Foot,” 143; Chinese, 202; 
harboring Bell in Zion 
Church, 79; hauling Bell 
by Mickley and Leaser, 
80. 

Taylor, Bayard, ode, 138. 

Telephonic journey, 179. 

Thomas, Isaac, 54. 


Thompson, Charles, attests 
Declaration, 49; men- 
tioned, 75. 

“Tocsin of Liberty,’ print, 
198. 

Tommerup, Matthias, bell 


foundry, 81. 

Trumbull, letter to Governor 
of Connecticut, 53. 

Twin Beil (second English), 
attached to clock, 19; de- 
stroyed, 22; given to St. 
Augustine’s Church, 22; 
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order for, 113 retained, 
12. 


Verague, Duke of, 160. 
“Verse,” odd character for, 


144. 


Wallace, William Ross, verse, 
208. 

Walnut Street Theater, cur- 
tain picture of Bell, 200. 

Warner, Edward, 8. 

Warren, James, letter to 
Gerry, 47; from Gerry, 


53- 

Warwick, Charles F., Mayor 
of Philadelphia, 168; trib- 
ute to Bell, 204. 


Washington, (D. C.), the 
Bell’s stop, 171. 
Washington, George,  at- 


tempted ringing for birth- 
day, 99; Bell rings wel- 
come to, 86; bust, 143; 
Centenary of birth, 95; 
crack drilled out for birth- 


day, 102; letter from 
Hancock, 49; tolls death, 
87. 


Watson, Henry C., 118. 

Watson, John Fanning, cited, 
134; his Annals cited, 22; 
on Proclamation platform, 
59; quotation by, 207. 

Weaver, John, Mayor of 
Philadelphia, 171; at St 
Louis, 177; letter from, 
172. 

Weight of Bell, 7; loss by 
drilling and vandalism, 
106. 
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